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Teachers Choice . . . new films 


Cover Story: We were not surprised when the Atlantic City judges, 
wishing to crown as Miss America a girl combining both beauty and 
brains, chose a teacher, Barbara Jo Walker (see Capsule News). 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
* William Dow Boutwell, Associate Editor * Elizabeth L. Wadsworth, Assistant Editor * Mary Jane 
Dunton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gorman, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-President 
and Director of Advertising * Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager * George T. Clarke, Circulation 
Manager * Agnes Laurino, Business Manager * Augustus K. Oliver, Treasurer. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS 

IF any copies of this issue (Oct. 
13th) of your magazines do NOT 
contain the NBC picture strip insert 
“ON THE AIR,” advise us of the 
number short and they will be sup- 
plied. 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly contains features on 
teaching techniques, news of education, handy 
guides to the best in books, radio, and motion 
pictures. Its Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for 
Teachers also appear regularly’ in Scholastic 


Teacher Weekly. Both the Monthly and Weekly 
are supplied FREE to teachers who subscribe to 
any one of the Scholastic family of Classroom 
Magazines in club orders of ten or more. 


The Scholastic Family of Weekly Classroom Magazines. Adapted to all age 
levels and special Social Studies and English interests in the intermediate 
‘end junior and senior high school grades. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 5 OR MORE COPIES PER ORDER 


Per Per 

Student Student 
Per Per School 
Semester Year 
Senior Scholastic, 

Combination Edition.. $.75 $1.50 
Social Studies Edition. .60 1.20 
Advanced English.... .60 1.20 
World Week ....... 50 1.00 
Practical English ...... 1.20 
Junior Scholastic ...... 45 


For Social Studies 


SOCIAL STUDIES edition of 
Senior Scholastic. News of the 
world, penetrating articles on 
problems of democracy, Amer- 
ican history, world affairs, gov- 
ernment, and civics. Upper 
high school grades 
and 12th). 


WORLD WEEK 


World affairs, world history, 
geography, civics, and national 
affairs for the younger student 
in the 8th, 9th, or 10th grades. 


For Both English and Social 
Studies 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Com- 
bined Edition. Combines all 

tents of Ad: d English 
and Social Studies editions. 
Excellent for integrated pro- 
grams in the upper high school 
grades. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC - 


Current affairs for the junior 
high school and upper elemen- 
tary classes (6th to 9th grades) 
in Social Studies and English. 
Short story, news of United 
Nations, vocabulary builders, 
etc. 


Single 
Orders 
Per Year 


$2.50 


For English 

ADVANCED ENGLISH edition 
of Senior Scholastic, largely for 
11th and 12th grades: Features 
on American general literature, 
poetry, advanced composition, 
oral English, and writing. Short 
stories, evaluations of motion 
pictures, records, radio. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, for up- 
per elementary and high school 
grades. 8th through 12th. 
Everyday language skills. The 
how and why of speaking, 
reading, writing, listening — 
the Correct way. Also short 
stories, evaluations of motion 
pictures, records, radio. 


Scxelastic Magazines also publish Scholas- 
tic Coach, a magazine for high school coaches 
and athletic directors. For the American Voca- 
tional Association Scholastic Magazines publish 
the American Vocational Journal, a maga- 
zine supplying information to teacher members 
and administrators in agriculture, home econom- 
ics, industrial education, distributive education, 
and industrial arts. 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts de- 
scribing new and promising teaching techniques 
and practices in English and social studies or such 
fields of general teacher responsibility as guid- 
ance, safety education, child development, super- 
vision, etc. Payment is made for manuscripts ac- 
cepted at time of publication and at standard 
rates. Send photographs if available. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 220 East 42nd St., 


New York 17, N. Y. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


That magic “mike” of 
the picture story insert 
with this issue will glad- 
ly whisk additional copies 
of On the Air to any 
teacher. Send your re 

quest to NBC, Room 217, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y. Author of 
this lively story is George Waller, 
former Scholastic staff member. 


Another newspaper has joined thea}e 


Scholastic Writing Awards program. To 4 
encourage young writers the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Star will give regional 
awards. 


Subscribers will receive a 52-page, 
illustrated guide, United Nations in 
Action, with next week’s Senior Scholas- 
tic, World Week, and Practical English. 
It is a student’s handbook of the world 
organization. Single copies 35 cents, 10 
or more 25 cents, 500 or more 20 cents, 
1,000 or more 15 cents. 


SOMETHING TO READ 


Great Expectations 


Famous Boys of Dickens: 

Pip in Great Expectations 

David Copperfield 

Paul in Dombey and Son 

Barnaby Rudge 

Little Joe in Bleak House 

Oliver Twist 

Tiny Tim in A Christmas Carol 
About Wealth and Expectations: 

Windfall, by Andrews 

Drusilla with a Million, by Cooper 

Rivers Glide On, by Gibbs 

The Rich Young Man, by Attem® 

borough 

Simple Peter Cradd, by Oppenheim 
Charles Dickens: 

Charles Dickens and His Friends, 


by Shore 
Life of Charles Dickens, by Forstet 
Charles Dickens, His Life and Work, 
by Leacock 
Selected by Cleveland Public Library 
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ENLARGED TO 15 BIG VOLUMES: 


iO\TED FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL USE! 


LARGE LEGIBLE TYPE THROUGHOUT! 


Your youngsters will Learn 
that Learning itself is fun with 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


At last... an authoritative reference set that excites curiosity while 
satisfying it . . . that inspires while it informs . . . and that turns 
facts into fun! 


When you see the new “M Printing” of Britannica Junior, inspect it critically 
through the eyes of your elementary school pupils. It was edited solely for 
them . . . to give them information in a form that they can absorb and in a 
way that’s completely absorbing. 

Start with the famous “Ready Reference” Index in Volume 1 and ex- 
amine all fifteen volumes of new, enlarged Britannica Junior. Notice the 
lavish use of color throughout . . . the many illustrations . . . the large, 
legible type. Check the vocabulary, the skillfully simplified sentence struc- 
ture and screened content. You'll quickly realize that new Britannica Junior 
is truly “The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia”. . . the reference set that makes 
elementary school learning and teaching fun. Send the coupon for full in- 
formation today. 


The type in new Britannica Junior 
was carefully selected for your 
elementary school pupils 


This larger, more legible type is used 
throughout new Britannica Junior. It was 
chosen after thorough tests with 800 pupils 
in three elementary schools. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. INC. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Educational Department 186-K. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please send me (without obligation) 
full information about new Britannica Junior. 
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HE publishing revolution that put 

25-cent books on the news stands 

now brings them to the classroom. 
A new program jointly announced by 
Scholastic Magazines and Bantam 
Books, Inc., assures teachers a wide 
choice of favorite books by famous au- 
thors at rock bottom cost. 

New titles will be published espe- 
cially for school use. Earlier Bantam 
literary classics will be withdrawn from 
news stand sale so they can be of- 
fered exclusively to schools and col- 
leges. 

Scholastic becomes the exclusive dis- 
tributor of Bantam books to elementary 
and secondary schools and teacher 
training institutions. 

First new Scholastic BANTAM is 
Twenty-Grand — 20 short stories by 
notable modern American authors. 
Those who teach American. literature 
will welcome this anthology. All twen- 
ty stories were tested first in Scholas- 
tic Magazines. Originally published as 
Here We Are ($2.50 in cloth cover), 
the collection has been retitled Twenty- 
Grand for the low-cost reprint. 

Teen agers are key figures in prac- 
tically all of the stories. 


American Authors in Twenty-Grand: 
DOROTHY C. FISHER MARJORIE K. RAWLINGS 


JESSE STUART . KATHERINE A. PORTER 
DOROTHY PARKER JOHN STEINBECK 
SALLY BENSON WILLIAM SAROYAN 


HARRY SYLVESTER 


RUTH SUCKOW 
ALBERT HALPER GEORGE MILBURN 
SINCLAIR LEWIS RING LARDNER 
MAUREEN DALY MARTHA FOLEY 
ELLIOTT MERRICK IRWIN SHAW 


To introduce the first book espe- 
cially prepared for schools a special 


rate has been set. Scholastic Magazines 
subscribers may obtain Twenty-Grand 
in quantities of four or more at 20 cents 
each. The low, news-dealer rate of 
25 cents will prevail for all other 
Scholastic BANTAMS. There will be 
no shipping charge to purchasers. 

Twenty-six other Bantam books were 
especially selected by Scholastic editors 
and are now reserved for sale exclu- 
sively through schools and _ teachers. 
Books chosen are either in the Standard 
Catalogue for High School Libraries 
or have been endorsed by leading 
high school librarians. 

Minimum order is four books. A 
minimum order may be four of one title 
or a selection of different titles. Selec- 
tion may include any combination of 
from two to four titles. 


Will Promote Love of Reading 


“Scholastic BANTAMS are a new 
answer to the reading problem,” says 
M. R. Robinson, publisher of Scholas- 
tic Magazines, in announcing the new 
plan. “Pocket-size books are already 

ular. The good writing in the 
Scholastic-BANTAM classics will fos- 
ter a real love of good literature.” 

Ian Ballantine, president of Bantam 
Books, Inc., sees in the new program an 
answer to letters piling up on his desk. 
“Teachers bitterly complain that they 
cannot buy at their local dealer stands 
the 25-cent books they want for class- 
room use,” he declared. “We can’t 
ask our dealers to carry all the Bantam 
Books that teachers want. Now through 
the new Scholastic-BANTAM plan 
teachers may get the books they want 
in quantities they want at low news 
stand rates.” 

Mr. Robinson and Mr. Ballantine 


_ join in issuing an open invitation to 


teachers to nominate new titles for 
Scholastic BANTAMS. 
Every book in the Scholastic-BAN- 


Scholastic BANTAMS 


25 cent Editions Reserved Exclusively for Teachers and Students 


TAM list has proved popular with thou- 
sands of readers. Titles marked with 
(S) are in the Standard Catalogue for 
High School Libraries issued by H. W. 
Wilson Company. This means they 
have been selected by Catalogue edi- 
tors assisted by leading library authori- 
ties. 

Teachers of English will find many 
Scholastic-BANTAM titles made to 
order for classroom use. Others are 
tailor-made for social studies, includ- 
ing American and European History. 
Journalism teachers will find models for 
their students in some of the finest 
examples of contemporary reporting. 

There are books suitable for groups 
ranging from junior through senior high 
school. There are books for every read- 
ing taste — mysteries and adventures, 
short stories and full-length novels, fea- 
ture stories, factual reporting, and love 
stories. 

We take pride in presenting to Amer- 
ican education a book bonanza. Order 
what you want. The postman will put 
this Scholastic - BANTAM bonanza on 
the corner of your desk. 


How Can 
You Use Them? 


25-cent books are newcomers to the 
classroom. What uses'do you see 
Scholastic- BANTAMS? Our _ teacher 
friends already mention these: 


reading. 

4. To stock the classroom library with abun 
dant good titles. 

5. To suit Boy and Girl reading interests — 
often very different! 

6. For assigned Book Reviews. 

7. Te foster building of home libraries. 

8. To introduce students to famous authors. 
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Offered exclusively for classroom, 
library or personal use of teachers and 
students. 


Good with English Classes 


Twenty-Grand,. 20 short stories by 
American authors (S). A Scholastic 
collection originally published as Here 
We Are at $2.50. 


Seventeen, by Booth Tarkington (S). 
Willie Baxter suffers through his first 
crush. 

Meet Me in St. Louis, by Sally Ben- 
son. New Yorker stories that became 
a feature film. 


Long, Long Ago, by Alexander Wooll- 
cott. Short shorts by one of the best 
story tellers. 


Babbitt, by Sinclair Lewis (S). A 
classic of the realistic school. 


A Saki Sampler, by Saki (H. H. Mun- 
mo). Witty short stories about high 
society in Britain. 

Three Hostages, by John Buchan. A 
mystery by the famous history fiction 
writer. 


David Harum, by Edward No 
Westcott (S). The shrewdest pata 
who ever brought young lovers to- 
gether. 


Cold Journey, by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance). Exciting novel of early 
Massachusetts and the Deerfield Mas- 
sacre. 


Captain From Connecticut, by C. S. 
Forester (S). Thrilling sea story of 
om 1812 Navy by the Captain Horn- 
blower creator. 


Genghis Khan, by Harold Lamb. The 
ha Empire, its dramatic rise and 


Scaramouche, by Rafael Sabatini (S). 
Thrilling adventure amid the French 
Revolution. 


Last of the Plainsmen, by Zane Grey. 
western stories from “Buffalo” 
ones. 


Short History of the Army and 
Navy, by Fletcher Pratt. Military facts 
not found in textbooks. By a top mili- 
tary expert. 


MUCH LOVED BOOKS 


Good with Social Studies and English , 
‘Order Form....... 


Green Mansions, by W. H. Hudson 
(S). Adventures in Venezuela’s track- 
less jungles. 


Life on the Mississippi, by Mark 
Twain. Unforgettable picture of the 
great American Midwest. 


Captain Courageous, Rudyard 
Kipling (S). Rousing tale of the spoiled 
brat saved from the sea by Gle---ster 
fishermen. 


Wind, Sand, and Stars, by Antoine 
de Saint-Exupery (S). Dangerous busi- 
ness of mapping commercial airlines. 


Oil for the Lamps of China, by 
Alice Tisdale Hobart (S). A young oil 
engineer trouble-shooting in China. 


Only Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis 
Allen (S). Fascinating account of what 
happened in U. S. after the last war. 
By editor of Harper's Magazine. 


The Lives of a Bengal Lancer, by 
F. Yeats-Brown (S). India adventures 
of an Englishman in the Lancers—a 
famous movie. 


Rogue Male, by Geoffrey Household 
(S). An English game hunter’s ad- 
ventures in trying to hunt down Hitler. 


Tutt And Mr. Tutt, by Arthur Train. 
Humorous stories about a lawyer wh» 
always helped those at a disadvantage. 


Wild Animals I Have Known, by 
Ernest Thompson Seaton (S). True 
stories about animals in their natural 
habitats. 


Good for Journalism and English 


Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo, by Capt. 
Ted W. Lawson. Famous war exploit 
edited by reporter “Bob” Considine. 


They Were Expendable, by W. L. 
White. P. T. boats take on the Japan- 
ese Navy. 


This Is the Navy, edited by Gilbert 
Cant. Thirteen Navy action stories by . 
expert reporters. 


| Scholastic Bookshop, 
1 220 East 42nd Street N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


| Please send Scholastic-BANTAMs as 
1 checked. 
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TO GIVE! 


174 Ways to Help War 
Needy in New Handbook 


During the first six months 
of 1947, Americans young and 
old through many organizations, 
contributed over $42,000,000 
for educational reconstruction 
in war-torn lands. Their gifts 
went to 27 different countries. 

These facts appear in the 
new second edition of that 
guide for the generous hearted: 
CIER Handbook. CIER stands 
for Commission for Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruc- 
tion. Its Handbook lists 174 or- 
ganizations through which your 
gift dollars or books or food 
can go a long, long way. For 
your copy, write CIER, 744 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


WOTP Birth Certificate 

Teacher associations of five 
nations are at work on projects 
assigned at Glasgow where 16 
full-fledged WOTP members 
(World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession) adopted 
a constitution. U.S.A. teachers 
will; study social studies and 
current affairs. 


Enrollments Up 
High school enrollment will 


toward a record peak of 2,750,- 


1947-48 chosen by the National 
University Extension Assn. 


Education’s annual best-pub- 
lic - relations - foot - forward— 
American Education Week — 
will draw more than 8,000,000 
parents into the schools Nov. 
9 through 15. To help teachers 
harvest maximum goodwill 
NEA offers everything -from 
posters and movie trailers to 
ready-made car cards and. in- 
vitations. Theme subject this 
year is The Schools Are Yours. 


Color Blind 


GARY. Courage and democ- 
racy won the day. When 600 
high school students “struck” 
against enrollment of 35 Negro 
students Supt. Charles D. Lutz 
suspended the strikers. When 
the football team spurned his 
pleas he cancelled all games, 
later all school activities. 

The Board of Education 
backed the superintendent. So 
did the CIO, League of Wom- 
en Voters, and Ministerial As- 
sociation. Catholic priests is- 
sued a public appeal. Officials 
arrested one man for violating 
Indiana’s “anti-hate” law. The 
strike is over. “Gary schools,” 
says Board, “are color. blind.” 
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75 SCHOLARSHIPS 


More scholarships than ever 
before will be chosen this year 
through Scholastic Awards. 
Sixty-three institutions have 
granted 75 scholarships for 
high school students. Value of 
the scholarships is in excess of 
$22,000. Open to high school 
seniors are 71 scholarships tor 
study of art, three for photog- 
raphy, one for writing. Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh offers the 
four year writing scholarship. 

For information see rules 


T folders on Scholastic Art, Pho- 


tography, and Writing Awards. 


“Voice of Democracy” 

Local radio stations through- 
out the nation will give 
awards to students who pre- 
pare and deliver the best brief 
talk on “I Speak for America.” 
Ranking local speakers chosen 
during National Radio Week, 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1, will compete 
for regional and national hon- 
ors. Sponsor: U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce with 
the Radio Manufacturers As- 
sociation, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and National Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters. For in- 
formation, see your local radio 
station. 


“LIFE WITH ...“ CONTEST 


For the best student essays 
comparing the American scene 
as it appears in Life with Father 
with the American scene today, 
60 cash prizes, $50 to $4, will 
be given. Maximum length, 500 
words. Mail all entries to “Life 
with Father Contest,” Scholas- 
tic Magazines, 220 East 42 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Deadline, 
Dec. 15, 1947. 


22? Over Mexico City When UNESCO Meets 


Will UNESCO meeting in 
Mexico City, Nov. 7 adopt in- 
ternational projects on which 
rank and file teachers can work? 
That question is still unanswer- 
ed in recommendations adopted 
by the U. S. National Commis- 
sion meeting in Chicago. 

College still overweighs ele- 
mentary and secondary schoois 
in the ten-member U. S. dele- 
gation. Six college spokesmen 
are: Milton Eisenhower, pres., 
Kansas A.&M., George D. Stod- 
dard, pres., University of Illi- 
nois, Charles S. Johnson, pres., 
Fisk University, Reuben Gus- 


tavson, chancellor, University 
of Nebraska, Lawrence Dug- 
gan, dir., Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, and Helen 
White, professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin. Dele- 
gate probably closest to rank 
and file teacher interests is 
Howard E. Wilson, Carnegie 
Endowment. 

Projects Americans voted to 
back are: educational rehabili- 
tation in war-wrecked coun- 
tries; reduction of illiteracy; 
freer flow of information across 
boundaries; reducing interna- 
tional tensions. 


CASH & KUDOS 
FOR TEACHERS 


They Win in Radio, Beauty 
Contests, and Publishing 


Classroom teachers are carry- 
ing off both kudos and cash. 

As the world now knows, 
Barbara Jo Walker begins her 
senior year at Memphis State 
Teachers College with a spark- 
ling crown and $5,000. For 
her beauty and brains tle 
judges at Atlantic City voted 
her Miss America of 1947, (See 
cover. ) 

Miss Walker says she will use 
the money to see her through 
to a master’s degree and a 
teaching job until her fiance 
completes his medical training. 


The largest single radio prize 
ever offered, $7,440, went to 
a husband and wife who both 
teach at Central High School, 
Paterson, N. J. They are Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert M. Fowler, 73 
and 70 years old respectively. 
Contestants on “Break the 
Bank”—they did. 


Another teacher who paid 
her expenses and then some by 
knowing the right answers on 
radio quizzes is Mary Shields, 
English teacher from Green- 
ville, Miss. A summer student 
at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Mrs. Shields won 
$600 on the Pot o’ Gold pro- 
gram. Her radio “take” for the 
year nears $2,000, somewhat 
more than the average annual 
teacher salary in Mississippi. 


Ross Lockridge, Jr., an Indi- 
ana English teacher, has won 
sudden fame through his book, 
Raintree County, a best seller. 
One chapter appeared in Life. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


loyalty Check (p. 11) 
Aims 

To explain to students what the 
Government’s loyalty check is, how it 
works, and what is done to protect 
loyal workers who are mistakenly ac- 
mused of disloyalty. 


Motivation 


Suppose at the beginning of the foot- 
ball season your team was learning a 
lot of new plays designed to defeat 
your big rival After a week of practice 
it was discovered that some of your 

secret” plays had been blabbed to 
the other school. Should you have a 
loyalty check to find “the leak” and to 
remove the offender from the practice 
periods? How should you go about in- 
vestigating each member? 


Assignment 

1. Appoint a student chairman and 
a program committee to prepare a 
lively presentation of the loyalty check 

. (See Procedure below.) 

2. Have all students read the article. 
Have them copy the provisions of the 
Executive Order in their notebooks and 
be able to answer the Discussion Ques- 
tions. 

8. Have student committee prepare 
to take part in a panel discussion on 
“All Government workers and appli- 
cants for Government jobs should be 
checked to be certain they are loyal to 
the U. S.” Students taking the negative 
might argue that such checks interfere 
with personal liberty. 

4. Have a student committee pre- 

a demonstration showing just what 


worker. He goes to hearing before 
three students who act as Inyalty board. 


The accused person is accompanied by 
. i ap- 


ly accused of disloy- 


alty, protected by the Order? Why is 


wron 
b 
(Concluded on page 8-T) 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


“A Man’s a Man” (p. 14) 
Aim 


To impress students with the im- 
portance of the individual man whose 
rights usually are and should be re- 
spected by a democrati¢ government. 


Motivation 


At home and at school — every- 
where, as a matter of fact — you expect 
to make your own decisions and live 
your own life as long as you do no 
harm to others. But do you always 
grant that same right to — in re- 
ligion, in politics, etc.? 

Are you guilty of thoughts or state- 
ments similar to the following: (1) 
Lucy is a swell gal even though she 
does belong to such-and-such church or 
is a Democrat (or Republican)? (2) 
I don’t like to sit next to (or belong to 
the same club as does) Fred because 
he is (Negro, Indian, Chinese, Polish, 
Italian, etc.). (3) I'd be glad to invite 
Helen to the party but she is so poor 
and has no decent clothes to wear (or 
her father is a nobody — just. works in 
the cemetery). (4) I choose all my 
friends from among the intellectuals; 
they're the ones going places. (5) I 
think our club should be exclusive — 
only such-and-such people should be 
invited to join. 


Assignment 

Have students read the article and 
sion. 

Have class organize itself into work 
groups to study the school and com- 
munity for examples of intolerance and 


unfair treatment of minority groups. 
Each group should suggest remedies. 


Procedure 

1. Discuss “A Man’s A Man” using 
these guide questions: 

What is the foundation for our idea 


of other nati 
ligions? What are examples from our 
i showing how we sometimes ig- 


the right 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Radio 


These lesson plans are based on 
pages 21-24 and page 27 in this issue. 


A LESSON PLAN 


Aims 

To show students how much radio 
offers for information and education; 
to give them yardsticks for judging 
radio programs; and to explain how 
radio dialogue is written. 


Preparation 

1. Appoint a chairman and a plan- 
ning committee for a program on “Our 
Radio — A Voice of Democracy.” En- 
courage all students to read ail articles 
in this issue on radio. Have planning 
committee divide class into small work 
groups with capable chairmen. Assign 
each work group a special topic for 
study. (See below). After groups have 
prepared their reports, have class pro- 
gram and discussion. 

2. Topics for work groups: Report 
on visit to local radio station to find 
out what programs are given tor infor- 
mation and education, how to get jobs 
in radio, some of the problems of run- 
ning a radio station, etc. Using yard- 
sticks in “Why Are You Listening?,” 
rate 5 leading news commentators; rate 
8 forum or round-table programs; re- 
port on all columns in local papers on 
radio programs and program schedules 
(telling where they are and how com- 
plete they are); report on all books, 
magazine articles, pamphlets on radio 
available in local library (ask librarian 
to have these out); report on magazines 
(Variety, etc.) which specialize in 
radio news; report on “Lend Me Your 
Ears,” (p. 27) on how to write radio 
dialogue 


8. Have planning committee prepare 
introduction to program, discussing his- 
tory-making radio broadcasts (p. 21). 
Have chairman ready to lead discussion 
on radio yardsticks and prepare to 
summarize group reports and lead dis- 
cussions on them. 

Procedure 

1. Chairman introduces subject and 

calls on committee chairman for re- 


ports. Class members take notes on 
radio programs, radio columns, etc. 


SECOND LESSON PLAN 


“The Admiral and the News” is 
especially suitable for a Columbus Day 
(Concluded on page 8-T) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


the Government undertaking loyalty 
checks at this time? What has the Gov- 
ernment done about checking and fir- 
ing disloyal workers previous to the 
Executive Order? Why are some lib- 
erals suspicious of the loyalty checks? 


Procedure 


1. Chairman introduces topic and 
calls on committee for panel discussion. 

2. Chairman calls for and Jeads class 
discussion. 

8. Student demonstration on how to 
appeal a disloyalty case. Class discus- 
sion on “Are the safeguards for loyal 
workers adequate?” 

4. Chairman passes out ballots and 
has students vote yes or no on the 
question, “Is the Government justified 
in having loyalty checks?” 


Note to Teacher 


Every effort should be made to qui- 
etly draw all students into class discus- 
sions, demonstrations, and other activi- 
ties. Too frequently the “bright” stu- 
dents do everything an’ the others 
learn little from the lesson. Slower stu- 
dents could take part in the demonstra- 
tion on how to appeal a disloyalty case. 
A narrator null explain what each 


is, or a member of the group 


Europe, 1947 (p. 8) 


Discussion Questions 

What must a political party in Eu- 
rope today promise people in order to 
interest them? Why are the French 
Communists on the spot? If the Czechs 
admire us so much, why do they work 
so closely with Russia? What conclu- 
sions does Mr. Talmadge make from 
his observations in Europe? 


We Inherit Liberty (p. 10) 


Assignment 

Have students read the article and 
make a written list of what we inher- 
ited from Britain. They should be pre- 
pared to answer the Pivotal Questions. 

What are the basic principles of the 
American political system? How do the 
English and Americans limit the pow- 
ers of their governments? What is 
“equality before the law”? 


Help! Help! 

Teacher comments and criticisms of 
the contents of Senior Scholastic are 
most helpful. We are wondering how 
well the Teaching Aids are meeting, or 
failing to meet, your needs. 

We would appreciate hearing from 


a Letters .nay be addressed to Wik 
Favel, Teacher Edition Edits 
Senior Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd Street 
New York *”, N. Y. 


Coming Up! 

Next Week: October 20, 1947 

Domestic article: Report on Army's 
experimental Universal Military Traim 
ing unit. Foreign article: U. N. Gem 
eral Assembly. Also, We Establish 
Representative Government; The Right 
of Free Speech; Pro and Con: Should 
We Have Universal Military Training) 


October 27, 1947 


The Right of Free Press, A Nation 
Born in Revolution, Britain in Crisis 
and domestic articles. 


Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 11) 

Which Is Correct? 1-b; 2-b; 3-a; 4:4 
5-b; 6-a; 7-b; 8-b; 9-b; 10-a. 

Brief Answers: 1-will of men; 2-Eng 
land; 3-Constitution; 4-learn to concem 
trate; 5-cases which involve interpretation 
of the Constitution; 6-variety of cases; 7 
State constitution and laws; 8-freedom of 
speech; 9-our handling of the American 
Japanese; 10-dictatorship; 11-freedom 
from want; 12-Salem witch trials; 13-the 
Negro; 14-we are a mixture of many fas 
tionalities, races, and religions; 15-war 
times. Any similar answers also are correct, 


For English Classes 
(Concluded) 
program for club or assembly. Since 


the parts can be read, the play ag Re 


little preparation. Similar plays, 

on events in American literature or 
history, may be written by individual 
students or student committees. They 
may be broadcast over the public ad- 
dress system to the classroom or staged 
in class (“the studio”) without cos- 
tumes. 


Bibliography for Radio 
Books ‘ 
1. The People Look at Radio, by P. F. 
Lazarsfeld and Harry Field. 


8. How to Audition for Radio, by Ted 
Cott. 

4, The Eternal Light, by Morton Wish- 
engrad. (26 radio plays from the well 
known religious radio program. ) 

5. Untitled and Other Radio Dramas 
and Thirteen, by Norman Corwin. (17 
radio plays.) 

6. The Long Way Home, by Millard 
Lampell. (14 radio scripts.) 

7. Radio Drama Production, by Walter 


Krulevitch. (Four plays including Jane 
Eyre; section on directing radio produc- 
tion. ) 


9. Radio Advertising, by Jerome Sill. 
(Section on radio station, its management, 
functions, and future. ) 

10. There’s Laughter in the Air, edited 
by Jack Gaver and Dave Stanley. (The 
best shows of top radio comedians. ) 

1l. Adventures in Radio, edited by 
Margaret Cuthbert. (Collected scripts of 
Millay, Oboler, MacLeish, and others. ) 

12. We Stand United and Other Plays, 
by §tephen Vincent Benet. 

18. Radio Drama in Action, edited by 
Erik Barnouw. (Plays by Welles, Buck, 
Lomax, Benet, Oboler, and others. ) 

14. Off Mike; Radio Writing by the 
Nation's Top Radio Writers. ( Collection of 
writing by the script writers for Bob Hope, 
Jack Benny, Fibber McGee, etc. ) 

15. Free World Theater, edited by Arch 
Oboler and Stephen Longstreet. (Radio 
plays by Oboler, Buck, etc. ) 

16. American Broadcasts. Ten Broad- 
casts by Archibald MacLeish. (Story of 
N. and S. Americas’ heritage of discovery, 
settlement, and desire for freedom. ) 

17. On the Air, edited by Garrett H. 
Leverton. (15 plays on high school level. ) 


Movies 
The March of Time: Is Everybody Lis- 


Answers to “Read All About it”—(p. 24) 
Despite cars, many elderly people pre 
fer buggies. 
iz I. 1-Movies influence thinking. 2-18 
prices continue rise, many children 
suffer malnutrition. 3-Pupils trained good 
study habits complete lessons record time: 
— abnormal soldiers frightened under 
Quiz II. 1-b; 2-a; 3-b. 
Quiz III. 1-graduation; 2-increase, @& 
raise; 3-electricians; 4-borrow. 
Quiz IV. 1-c; 2-d; 3-b; 4-a. 


In Future Issues 


Next Week: October 20, 1947 


Theme: Radio for Entertainment. 
Picture Page: Best Broadcasts. 
Radio Play: The Hitch Hiker. 


October 27, 1947 
Theme: The Newspaper — News 
and Features. Short Story: ““Gator 
Boy,” by Zachary Ball. Read All 
About It: Reading Critically. 


November 3, 1947 
Theme: The Newspaper — Edi- 
torials and Columnists. Short Story: 
“And The World Was Beautiful” 
football), by Russell G. Carter, 
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| Snapshots make good times go on ard on. For 


there’s endless pleasure in seeing pictures of 
fun and friends . . . photos that show the crowd, 
the place, the things you did. 


? 


Night and day, indoors or out, Kodak Verichrome Film 
makes picture-taking simple as can be. It takes out the 
guesswork. With Verichrome, you press the button—it does 
the rest. Use it—in the Brownie Reflex . . . in any camera 
it’s America’s favorite film by far. 


By the way, for those special 
Christmas greetings there 

is nothing smarter than 
cards made from your own 
snapshots. See your Kodak 
dealer about it—now! 


Kodak Cameras and Film 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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Your Language Tools 


_ them lay there” . . . “between you and I” “He don't 
‘ know any better” . . . “atheletic teams” . . . “I couldn’t find no 
referrences” . . . “They hadn’t ought to do that to me”. .. 

You've often seen a list of phrases like these in advertisements. 
Probably they were selling a book or a correspondence course. The 
sponsors promised that if you would faithfully study their precepts 
for.15 minutes a day, they would make you a “master of good 
English” inside of a year. 

Perhaps they could. Steady practice on your own weak spots 
does wonders. We don’t sneer at any sincere effort to help people 
overcome their errors in English. 

All we wish to point out is that you'd better not wait until you're 
out on an important job to begin sprucing up your language. Now — 
while you're still in high school — you can do it free. Here you have 
excellent books, ideal conditions for study, and the personal advice 
of skillful teachers. And your classroom magazines in English are 
specially designed to meet these very problems. If you don’t take 
advantage of these chances now, you evidently don’t care whether 
your English is an asset or a liability. 


But if that’s so, you're not a typical high school student. For in 
our private Gallup poll a majority of your schoolmates put “how 
to speak and write correctly” close to the top of what a high school 
graduate ought to know. (“Jam Session,” September 22.) 

It takes a rash-person nowadays to set himself up as an authority 
on English usage. Many expressions that once were frowned on 
by grammarians have become quite respectable today, at least in 
:nformal speaking and writing. A careful writer would not say, “A 
preposition is a bad thing to end a sentence with.” But it is per- 
fectly natural and correct to ask a person, “Where are you from?” 

If you want to keep your social standing, however, there are still 
a few boners you'd better not perpetrate. The fellow who peppers his 
conversation with “ain't,” “this here,” “I seen it,” will find himself 
in the doghouse as surely as the victims of halitosis. 

The answer is to learn what speech and word habits are right 
for certain circumstances and wrong for others. You may greet 
your best pal in the corridor with a “Hi, chum!” But you'd better 
say “How do you do?” when you're presented to the principal's 
wife. Your teacher will be glad to show you good books that will 
help you distinguish between good usage and bad. 

Our English language was given to us to communicate our 
thoughts to others. If you do not say what you mean in the best 
and clearest way, you will always be a cripple in the word depart- 
ment of your mind. There is no serious business, trade, or profes- 
sion in which you will not be called upon to read, write, or speak 
frequently. 

Bad writing, full of dull, heavy, fuzzy “double talk,” has been 
called “Gobbledygook.” No one has to write it or speak it. We are 
not born with bad language habits. We acquire them from our 
surroundings—the people we talk with, the books we read. Let’s 
begin now to keep our word tools sharp and clean. 


Coming October 27: “What's the Matter with Character?” 


OUR FRONT COVER’s courageous voyager or new ideas, Columbus was scoffed at by 
is, of course, Christopher Columbus. Four men of his time. When he finally reached 
hundred fifty-five years ago on October 12, the Caribbean, he thought he had discov- 
he first sighted the New World. Like many ered the western route to the fabulous in- 
other men who are pathfinders in new lands dies.—Drawn by stoff artist Charles Beck. 
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3 “It’s easy to type said the college freshman 
“when you learn. 
from Norman Saksvig!”’ 


NORMAN SAKSVIG, authority on speed techniques and 
former champion, comments on the correct techniques 
pictured below... 


FINGERS should curve as shown, PIVOT fingers from the “home” 
with wrists and arms relaxed. Tap positions to strike keys with prop- 
keys briskly . . . finger action only. er fingers ... then return “home”. 


POSTURE is important. Sit 
erect, feet flat, to acquire 
comfortable balance and 
avoid fatigue. 


“MUG THE KEYS,” says Saksvig ALL YOU NEED: Typewriter, in- 
—eliminate arm or wrist action, struction book, touch typing chart 
keep the fingers close to the keys. (with exercise on back). 


Smith-Corona Portables offer you 
full-size “office typewriter” keyboard 


plus features which you must quickly acquire “useful’’ typing 
see to speed—faster, that is, than hand- 
ing Shift” (a Smith-Corona “‘fisst”), writing, more legible, more busi- 
protective “All-Around Frame,” ness-like. And from that point on, 
Touch Selector, etc.—plus speed, your*typewriter becomes a home 
easy action, and an outstanding necessity. 
name for high quality. Convenient Perhaps your dealer can supply 
carrying case included. you now. If not, he can show you a 
With reasonably brief practise, Smith-Corona, explain it, and list 
according to Norman Saksvig, any your order. Production is increas- 
beginner or “occasional” typistcan _ ing; it’s not too early to order one. 


SMITH-CORONA 


gs eg 


Herbert 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewtiters, Adding 
_LCSMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


e@ EUROPEAN AID and high prices 
were the targets of a double-barreled 
gfiensive launched by President Tru- 


“ a dramatic White House confer- 
ence President Truman told Congres- 
sional leaders that some way must be 
found to provide stop-gap financial aid 
to Europe. France and Italy do not 
have enough food or fuel to last them 
through fall and winter, the President 
revealed. These countries must have 
assistance before January, when Con- 

is due to take up the Marshall 
Plan for aid to Europe. 

The conference was attended by key 
Democratic and Republican leaders of 
the House and Senate. At the Presi- 
dent’s side were his top advisers, in- 
duding Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall and Secretary of Agriculture 
Ginton Anderson. 

The President told the Congressmen 
that a minimum of $580,000,000 is 
quired for European relief between 
now and March 31, 1948. He said that 
the Executive Department does not 
have enough money available to sup- 
ply this assistance. 

Mr. Truman urged that Congres- 
sonal Committees begin work on stop- 
gp aid as soon as possible. Although 
the President did not call a special ses- 
sion at this meeting, he told the Con- 
gessmen that he saw no way to pro- 
vide stop-gap aid without Congres- 
sional action. 

The President said that available 
funds now earmarked for relief would 
not last beyond December. Even if 
Congress acts promptly, said Mr. Tru- 
man, he feared that Europe was due 
for one “empty” month—in which no 
American aid would be forthcoming. 

Earlier, the President asked the na- 


tion to “waste less” food. He called. 


for a nation-wide food conservation 
Gort to help lower high prices and 
meet Europe’s urgent food needs. 

To carry out this program Mr. Tru- 
Gan appointed a 26-member Citizens’ 
Food Committee. The committee is 
Maded by Charles Luckman of Cam- 
Midge, Massachusetts, 38-year-old 
President of Lever Brothers, soap man- 
Mecturers. Also on the committee is 
Herbert H. Lehman, former director of 
UNRRA 


Meanwhile Congress is working to 
prices down. A joint Congres- 
fal subcommittee is holding public 
learings in eastern cities. Headed by 
Senator Ralph E. Flanders, Republican 
tf Vermont, the subcommittee has 
W@ged President Truman to curb food 
eculation (gambling on rising 
Prices). Senator Flanders claimed con- 
tol of grain prices would result in lower 
Prices of other foods, particularly meat. 


EUROPE 


® BRITAIN TO QUIT PALESTINE. 
It looks like the end of the trail for 
British rule in Palestine. The British 
government announces that it intends 
to give up its 25-year-old mandate over 
the Holy Land. 

A mandate is a League of Nations 
assignment te one of the Allies of 
World War I, to govern a region pre- 
viously ruled by Germany or Turkey. 
The Palestine problem is now in the 
lap of the United Nations General As- 
sembly. A special U. N. committee has 
proposed that the land be divided into 
Arab and Jewish sections. 

Whatever happens, Britain says, she 
is going to get out of Palestine. If the 
General Assembly can arrange a solu- 
tion agreeable to both Arabs and Jews, 
Britain is willing to stay long enough 
to help carry out the plan. If Jews or 
Arabs oppose the U.N. plan—or if 
U.N. fails to set up a plan—Britain will 
soon begin to withdraw her 100,000 
troops from Palestine at an “early” 
date. 

Two big question marks hang over 
the U.N.’s attempt to solve the puzzle 
of Palestine: (1) If—as seems likely— 


International News Photo 
Hermann Nickel, 18, of Berlin, is 
first postwar German exchange stu- 
dent to come fo U.S. He has been 
cleared of any suspicion of Nazism. 


ADDING 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


no plan will suit both Arabs and Jews, 
who would enforce a U.N. settlement 
plan? Britain says she cannot carry 
out any settlement by armed force. 
(2) What stand will Russia and the 
U.S. take in U.N. discussions? 
Emphasizing the seriousness of the 
situation, there were new outbreaks in 
Palestine of killings and holdups by 
Jewish terrorists, and new blockade- 
running attempts by Jewish refugees. 


® PETKOV HANGED. In another 
Eastern European country, a Commu- 
nist-dominated government has stilled 
a powerful voice of the opposition. 
That, at least, is the way many Amer- 
icans look at the hanging September 23 
in Sofia, Bulgaria, of Nikola Petkov. 

“Miscarriage of justice,” said our 
State Department. “Judicial murder,” 
added the British. The Russians, whose 
troops occupy Bulgaria, replied that 
the case is an “internal Bulgarian mat- 
ter.” Earlier protests by both the U. S. 
and Britain had met similar rebuffs. 

Petkov, leader of Bulgaria’s large 
Agrarian party, was an anti-Naz?. He 
was active in the coalition government 
that replaced the Bulgarian Nazi re- 
gime. Later he left this Communist-led 
coalition and headed the opposition in 
parliament. In June he was arrested on 
charges of plotting to overthrow the 
government. Thirty-nine army officers 
are also awaiting trial on charges of 
aiding in the alleged plot. 


@ IN ALBANIA, 16 persons have re- 
ceived death sentences on charges of 
conspiring, with United States aid, to 
overthrow the Communist-led govern- 


ment. 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


® UNION POLITICS. In many Amer- 
ican labor unions, splits between groups 
with varying political beliefs are be- 
coming wider and more violent. 
Communism is the main issue in dis- 
pute, although different unions ap- 
proach the subject in different ways. 
Generally, union right-wingers want to 
bar Communists from holding union 
offices and, in some cases, from union 
membership. Left-wingers either are 
willing to allow Communists the same 
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ADDING UP 
THE NEWS 


rights as others get, or actively support 
Communist-led union groups. 

The United Automobile Workers, a 
900,000-member Congress of Industrial 
Organization union, is split wide open 
by politics. Recently, right-winger Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, president of the union, 
blasted his left-wing opponents for 
“scandalous waste” of union funds. The 
left-wingers, who control a majority of 


the UAW ~txecutive board, answered _ 


Reuther by adopting a resolution con- 
demning the union president. 

Similar political fireworks flared dur- 
ing the recent convention of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
Union (CIO). There left-wingers are in 
firm control, and clamped down on a 
group headed by Secretary-Treasurer 
James B. Carey, who had been criticiz- 
ing supposed Communist domination 
of the union. 


@ LABOR LAW AT WORK. The In- 
ternational Typographical Union is one 
of the nation’s oldest and strongest 
independent unions. In a large per- 
centage of printing businesses through- 
out the country, the ITU is solidly or- 
ganized. The “closed shop” (in which 
only union members may be hired) is 
part of most ITU contracts. 

The closed shop is specifically barred 
by the new Taft-Hartley Labor Act. 
For this reason, the ITU decided not to 
sign any new contracts with employers. 
Instead “conditions of employment” 
were posted in each shop—in effect con- 
tinuing former contracts without ac- 
tually saying so. 

Is the ITU acting illegally? In Balti- 
more, Maryland, that question may be 
decided. Printing industry employers 
there filed a complaint against the ITU 
“no contract” stand. The employers 
claimed that the union was violating 
the new Act by its refusal to carry on 
collective bargaining. 

The Baltimore ITU local then offered 
to open contract negotiations, and 
asked the employers to withdraw their 
complaint. Government action against 
the union is still unsettled. 


U. S. AND THE WORLD 


#@ ANOTHER PEACE TREATY has 
been concluded. This time a treaty for 
economic peace. It was signed in 


Geneva, Switzerland, by representa- 


tives of 17 countries. 

This is a temporary agreement. Its 
purpose is to govern-the trade relations 
among these 17 nations until the adop- 
tion of the charter of the International 


Trade Organization (see “U.N. in 
Action” supplement next week). 

Like the ITO charter, this general 
agreement pledges the countries that 
signed it to the policy of eliminating 
trade barriers, cut-throat competition, 
and commercial wars. It calls for the 
lowering of tariffs and abolition of 
favoritism. 

The Geneva conference, which 
opened April 10, had a dual task. In 
addition to the agreement, it also draft- 
ed the ITO charter which is to be sub- 
mitted for adoption to the World’s 
Trade Conference in Havana, Cuba, 
next month. 

As a by-product of the Geneva meet- 
ing, the United States has reached new 
tariff agreements with Cuba, China and 
the Benelux 
Luxemburg customs union). 


What’s Behind It: The United States 
can proudly claim authorship for the 
underlying idea of the Geneva accord. 
The original suggestions for the ITO 
charter came from this country. In 
effect, they are an outgrowth of our 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements. These 
agreements were based on the simple 
proposition, “If you reduce the tariffs 
on the goods you buy from me, I'll re- 
duce_the tariffs on what I buy from 
you.” 


(Belgium-Netherlands- 


IN THE 48 STATES 


© LITTLE (J.) CAESAR PETRILLO, 
boss of the American Federation of 
Musicians, AFL, has lifted his union's 
ban on broadcasts by music students, 
if their performances do not compete 
with those of professional musicians, 

The ban was lifted in a “eode of 
ethics” signed by Mr. Petrillo and the 
presidents of two important educa- 
tional organizations. They were Luther 
A. Richman, of the Music Educators 
National Conference, and Herold €. 
Hunt, of the American — of 
School Administrators. 

The code, which runs for a year, will 
also permit music students to play at 
public functions and make audition te- 
cordings, if these activities do not de 
prive union members of work. The 
terms of the code were agreed upon at 
a meeting called by Representative 
Carroll D. Kearns, chairman of a Con- 
gressional subcommittee which _ has 
been investigating Mr. Petrillo’s union. 

The code will not affect the status 
of the National Music Camp, a summer 
school for high school and _ college 
youth at Interlochen, Michigan. Broad- 
casts from’ Interlochen have been 
banned by the musicians’ union since 
1942. Signers of the code agreed that 
Interlochen may receive a new hearing. 


PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 


The Freedom Train is heading into New England, carrying precious docu- 
ments of our heritage of freedom. It aims to inspire Americans to rededicate 
themselves to the heritage. As a sign of rededication you can sign the Freedom 
Pledge, shown above, when the train reaches your community. The pledge 
reads: “I am an American. A free American. Free to speak—without fear. Free 
to worship my own God. Free to stand for what I think right. Free to oppose 


what I believe wrong. Free to choose those who govern my country. 
heritage of freedom I pledge to uphold, for myself and all mankind.” 
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United News 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD - 


British Combine 


This scale model of U.N.’s future headquarters in-New York is now on dis- 
play for Assembly delegates. Buildings feature extensive use of glass. 


U. N. Briefs 


APPLAUSE was all Secretary Gen- 
etal Trygve Lie got after his plea to 
the General Assembly for unity. 

He warned the delegates that co- 
operation and understanding among the 
Big Powers was “the very cornerstone 
@f the United Nations” and urged a 
turn to the spirit expressed in the 

ble to the U. N. Charter. 
' TO THE FORTY-ODD items on the 
General Assembly’s agenda (order of 
business), three more have been added. 
They are the Greek border dispute 
@uestion, the problem of Korean inde- 
pendence, po the possible revision of 
the peace treaty with Italy. 
three of these items were adopt- 
large majorities in the General 
ly over the strong opposition 
of the Soviet bloc. stadia 
)SOMETHING NEW has been added 
the General Assembly proceedings. 
is a system of short-wave radio trans- 
m. Each delegate was given a 
Pettable receiving set, the size of a 
Woman's handbag. With headsets 
Gamped over their ears, they could 
twist the dial and hear in any of the five 
languages whatever speech was being 
ivered. 

This is known as “simultaneous trans- 
lttion.” Interpreters translate the 
Speeches while they are being made 
and their translations are broadcast 
Over the short-wave radio. 

The delegates like these gadgets, 
Which have been used previously for 
maller U. N. group meetings. 


Men Who Run the G. A. 


It took many hours of delegates’ time 
to get the U. N. General Assembly into 
high gear. Following democratic pro- 
cedure, the 57 nations first elected their 
officers and committee chairmen. 

The Assembly’s President was elected 
first. He is Dr. Oswaldo Aranha of 
Brazil. Then the Assembly elected its 
seven Vice-Presidents and six commit- 
tee chairmen. 

The elected Vice-Presidents are: Hec- 
tor McNeil, United Kingdom; George 
C. Marshall, United States; Andrei Y. 
Vishinsky, Russia; Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, 
China; Georges Bidault, France; Dr. 
Jaime Torres Bodet, Mexico; and Dr. 
Giullermo Belt, Cuba. The 20-nation 
Latin American bloc was able to capture 
the only vice-presidencies which did 
not go to the Big Five powers. 

There are six main committees (see 
box below). Their functions are indi- 
cated by their names. Each of these 
committees is composed of representa- 
tives of all the 57 nations. 

In addition, there is the General (or 
Steering) Committee whose job is to 
aid the President in conducting the 
work of the General Assembly. This 
Committee consists of 14 members — 
the President, the seven Vice-Presi- 
dents, and the chairmen of the six 
main committees. The Steering Com- 
mittee determines which committees are 
to consider the points on the agenda. 


At the present sessio.: a special ad-— 


ditional committee was created to con- 


sider the report on Palestine. 


Behind the Scenes 


To visit the General Assembly ses- 
sions these days is like walking into 
the pages of history — history that is 
being made before your eyes. Every one 
is humbled by this feeling: the distin- 
guished guests, the lucky visitors, the 
hardboiled news-hawks, and, mostly, 
the delegates themselves. 

No- group of people has ever been 

sed to as much limelight (liter- 
ly) as the delegates of the 57 nations. 
It’s like living in a fish bowl. They 
never know when the television, news- © 
reel or still cameras will be focused on 
any of them, photographing them in 
repose or action, talking to their neigh- 
bors or doodling. 

It is done with telescopic lenses from 
cameras half-concealed in the glass 
booths on the balcony. The results 
are at times surprisingly human. At 
one point the television screen showed 
a Saudi Arabian delegate lean over, 
raise his flowing robe, and tie his shoe 
laces. 


Keeping Cool Heads 
Despite the heat of the debates, the 


General Assembly auditorium is com- 
fortably cool, thanks to a refrigeration 
plant inherited by the U. N. from the 
skating rink which used to be housed 
in the same structure before the Gen- 
eral Assembly took over. 

The pump system at the General 
Assembly building distributes the cooled 
air through ceiling vents at the rate 
of 300,000 cubic feet a minute. That’s 
a lot of cold air. 

The lady reporters in the press gal- 
lery fixed their attention on the two 
top-ranking women diplomats in the 
Assembly: Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
seated at the U. S. delegation table 
between Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall and Ambassador Warren R. 
Austin; and Mrs. Vijay Lakashmi Pan- 
dit, Indian Ambassador to Russia and 
head of her country’s delegation to the 
U. N. 


Assembly Committee Heads 


1. Political and Security: Joseph 
Bech, Luxembourg. 

2. Economic and Financial: Her- 
nan Santa Cruz, Chile. 

3. Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural: Dr. Oscar Lange, Poland. 

4. Trusteeship: Sir Carl A. Ber- 
endsén, New Zealand, 

5. Administrative and Budgetary: 
Justice Fazli Ali, India 

6. Legal: Faris el-Khouri, Syria. 

7. Palestine — Dr. Herbert Evatt, 
Australia. 
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rope he revisited in the summer of 

1947. It was a different Europe 
from the one he had known in the pre- 
war years — different not only political- 
ly but physically and spiritually. 

As a correspondent for Scholastic 
Magazines to a United Nations.confer- 
ence in Geneva, I found a Europe strick- 
en in body and spirit. It is a Europe 
whose people are more concerned with 
potatoes than with politics, with fuel 
than with philosophy. They will follow 
any leadership that promises them more 
fuel to heat their homes and potatoes 
in their soup. They are hungry, dispir- 
ited people. 

Their views on the United Nations 
o1 on Russia or on the United States 
are all colored by the stark realities of 


T*= is one man’s report on the Eu- 


the approaching winter. The shortages 


of the bare necessities for pRysical sur- 
vival are their only interest. They are 
tired of diplomatic double-talk. They 
can’t eat ideologies. 


America in Perspective 


On this trip I visited three key coun- 
tries in Europe — Franc®, which is still 
the Continent’s leader; Czechoslovakia, 
the twilight zone between East and 
West; and Switzerland, the Europeans’ 
Shangri-La. In all these places, I avoid- 
ed the professional politicians and 
stayed away from the chancelleries. I 
tried to get to know and understand the 
plain people — their hopes and fears. 

In doing so, oddly enough, I got to 
know not only Europe better but also 
my own country, the United States. One 
needs to get away from America to see 
her in true perspective, to appreciate 
her more. Being in America is like 
standing too close to a master’s paint- 
ing. You see the cracks in the canvas, 
the overlay of paints — and miss its real 


beauty. 


Black Star 


U. S. State Department’s information center in Prague pro- 
vides news of America to citizens of Czechoslovakia’s capital. 


I was in Europe before I got there. 
My ship, the Marine Tiger, chartered 
by the State Department, was a float- 
ing European island. The Americans 
were a decided minority aboard. Most 
of the passengers were Europeans from 
a dozen or more countries. They were 
exchange students, professors, govern- 
ment and United Nations officials en 
route home after stays of varying lengths 
in this country. During lecture periods 
on board ship, we listened to their views 
on América and to reports on condi- 
tions in their home countries. It helped 
prepare us for what we were to find in 
Europe. 

Americans, incidentally, are notori- 
ously provincial. It takes most of them 
some time to discover that when they 


= . Europeans are more concerned with 


otatoes than with politics, fuel than philosophy. a 


are in Europe they are the “foreigners.” 

My first glimpse of France was at 
Le Havre. It was the curtain-raiser to 
the drama of postwar Europe. This 
important port city took an awful beat- 
ing in the war — bombed by the Allies 
when held by the Nazis and bombed by 
the Nazis after our occupation. The 
clocks are still unrepaired. In the harbor, 
like grim tombstones, stood the upright 
and protruding hulks of several sunken 
ships. 

The people in the streets were shab- 
bily dressed. They had not only no new 
shoes, but no shined shoes. Men, wom- 
en, children had drawn faces and that 
look of hunger which I was to encounter 
throughout my travels. 


- “Can We Get Into America?” 


Over a cup of black, unsweetened 
“coffee” at a sidewalk cafe, I talked 
with two young French workers. Pierre 
and Jan were in their early twenties. 
Both came from a nearby town but 
worked in a shipyard in Le Havre. Their 
daily earnings, they told me, were 300 
francs— less than three dollars at the 


official exchange rate. Lodging cost 
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100 francs a day; food, meagre 
is it was, another 150 francs. This left 


Wihem 50 francs a day — about 40 cents 


clothing, amusements, and all 
Pother 


xpenses. 
“What are the chances of getting into 


NAmerica?” Pierre asked. I was to hear 


that question innumerable times from 
youths of many countries. The young 


people of Europe have lost faith in the 


future. They want to go away — to the 
United States, to Latin America, to the 


Weolonies, anywhere. 


Paris . . . the same and yet not the 


Ssame. The Seine, the boulevards, the 


Cafes, the street organs, the flower carts” 


=they are still there as they were “the 


Plast time I saw Paris.” But the spirit 


is gone. Mostly, the Parisians themselves 
have changed. They are no longer gay, 
mo longer friendly. 

There is a bitterness toward Ameri- 
cans— understandably so. We come 
from a land that is rich, and unscarred 
by war. Parisians are not alone in their 
bitterness. This is true of all Europeans. 
They want American help. And at the 
same time resent the fact that we have 


_ the help to give. Psychologists under- 


stand that feeling. 


Communists on Defensive 

The political situation in France? 
That’s a subject for an article in itself. 
To put it in one paragraph, it seems to 
me (and I may be wrong) that a fight 
is shaping up between political groups 
of the center and of the extremes of 
both left and right. 

I have talked with many journeymen 
journalists, seasoned observers of the 
French scene. They, too, feel that the 
Communists are on the defensive. Mos- 
cow has put the French Reds on the 
spot — because at this juncture in his- 
tory, the national interests of France 
clash with the national interests of 
Russia. The Communists can no longer 
work both sides of the street. Much of 
the protest vote which in past elections 
had built up Communist strength may 
switch to General de Gaulle, who is 
gaining many recruits with his promise 
of “Ordre.” But this reporter’s money 
is on the center—the Socialists and 
Popular Republicans —particularly if the 
Marshall Plan succeeds. 


OCTOBER 13, 1947 


By Irving D. W. Talmadge 


Foreign Affairs Editor, Scholastic Magazines 


Czechoslovakia is still democratic de- 
spite her reluctant alliance with Mos- 
cow. Czechoslovakia is not like Yugo- 
slavia or Bulgaria. The Czechs are an 
independent, freedom-loving people. 
Culturally and by tradition, they belong 
to the West. Geographically, they are 
next door to Russia. And in the world 
today, geography is the dominant fac- 
tor. 

The Czech attitude may be summed 
up as. pro-Russian but anti-Soviet. They 
are grateful to the Russians for the part 
they played in liberating the country 
from the Nazis. But the Communist sys- 
tem is another matter. What soured 
them on the Soviets was the behavior 
of the Soviet army in Czechoslovakia. 
“Liberate us from such liberators,” the 
Czechs sighed. 

I saw no Soviet uniforms on the 
streets of Prague. The reins-pulling by 
Moscow is done slickly and by remote 
control. Most Czechs were embarrased 
by their government’s about-face in re- 
fusing to take part in the Marshall Plan. 
They hope that Americans realized that 
it was not a voluntary decision. 


Grateful for U. S. Aid 

America is still very popular with the 
Czechs. There is a Friends of the United 
States organization in Prague. The 
townspeople of a small community in 
Bohemia recently erected a monument 
to UNRRA. It depicted an infant hold- 
ing a can of American-made condensed 
milk! 

Food conditions are still grim. In 
Czechoslovakia, one looks back to 
France as a land of plenty. 

The Czechs have retained their sense 
of humor. One story that is making the 
rounds in Prague is about a Czech of- 
ficial who was asked what he would 
do in case of war between Russia and 
the United States. 

“I would join the Russians,” he re- 


plied. 
“Why?” demanded his questioner. 
“Because,” he replied, “I would rather 


be taken prisoner by the Americans than 
by the Russians.” 

Switzerland is an island of prosperity 
in a starving continent. When you en- 
ter Switzerland you feel as if you had 
entered a new world. The people are 
well-fed, well-dressed, well-housed. Un- 
like the people of many other European 
nations, the Swiss do not question the 
values of democracy. To the Swiss, it 
has definitely paid off. They are a 
happy, proud people — proud of their 
country, proud of their way of life. 

Little Switzerland has been most gen- 
erous in opening its borders to refugees. 
Only on one score are the Swiss some- 
what self-conscious. During the war, 
they were forced to gear their economy 
to Nazi demands. As one Swiss official 
told me, “For six days a week we had to 
work for the Nazis. But on the seventh 
day, we prayed for the Allies.” 


The Future of Europe 


I have brought back bulging note- 
books, recording conversations with vir- 
tually hundreds of Europeans, of all 
nationalities, of all walks of life. Putting 
the notebooks through the wringer, I 
am left with these conclusions: 

(1) Capitalism in Europe is dead, as 
dead as Queen Victoria. There will be 
no return to the unplanned economy 
of pre-war years. 

(2) Communism, too, is discredited 
—discredited by the behavior of the 
Red Army in the occupied countries, 
and, even more so, by the reports of 
police terror and forced labor ing Russia. 

The European countries are closer 
to Russia and have a better grasp of 
Soviet realities. On the European con- 
tinent there are no “fellow-travelers.” 
Those who sympathize with Commu- 
nism are openly in the ranks of the Com- 
omg parties. All the rest are against 


Toward a Middle Way 


(3) The t-end in Europe — unmis- 
takably — seems to be toward some form 
of democratic socialism. Given a chance, 
Europe may follow much of the pat- 
tern of Sweden’s “middle way.” 

(4) There is still some suspicion 
about America’s intentions in Europe 
(much of it fostered by the Commu- 
nists). The’ suspicion will be dispelled 
if (a) the Marshall Plan works out; and 
(b) the United States succeeds in avoid- 
ing an economic depression. 

(5) As for the United Nations, the 
Europeans are hopeful but cautious. 
Said one cabinet member, “As soon as 
the U. N. is permanently housed in that 
tall New York skyscraper, which you 


‘Americans are building. we shall all 


be, literally, closer to heaven.” 
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Russell in the 
Leos Angeles Times (1941) 


Liberty 


T THE most critical moment of mod- 
ern history — the crisis of Dunkirk 
in 1940—Winston Churchill as- 

sured the world that the British would 
fight on “until in God’s good time, the 
New World, with all its power and 
might, steps forth to the rescue and 
liberation of the Old.” Not long after 
that, he pointed out that “these two 
great ofganizations of the English- 
speaking democracies, the British Em- 
pire and the United States, will have 
to be somewhat mixed up together in 
some of their affairs for mutual and gen- 
eral advantage. ... No one can stop it.” 
It seemed the common sense of the 
matter. Of course the United States 
would have to sustain Britain, if she 
were invaded. Of course the two great 
democracies would be more and more 
mixed up together. And yet, how ex- 
traordinary it all was. No statesman of 
any other country would or could have 
said these things. But the leader of 
Britain could say them with confidence. 
Britain and America have always 
been “mixed up together.” We have 
seen that the English colonies received 
their peoples from a number of nations 
— from Germany and France and Hol- 
land and other countries. But their in- 
stitutions, their political institutions 
above all, they received from Britain. 
Other countries contributed men and 
women. They contributed, in some de- 
gree, culture — ways of farming or of 
building, handicrafts, religious doctrines, 


educational ideas. But the major institu- 


tions were all English. 


The most important of these institu- 
tions were political. Not political in a 
narrow sense, not political in methods 
of representation or of justice, but politi- 
cal in the broadest possible sense, in 
the sense of philosophical principles. 
What America inherited from Britain — 
and kept — was a philosophy of the re- 
lation between men and government. 


The inheritance can be put briefly. 
We inherited from Britain the principle 
of free men. Yet this great heritage 
needs explanation, Let us look at it from 
the point of view of our own history. 
What are the basic principles of the 
American political system? First, that 
men make government —that govern- 
ment comes from below, not above, and 
is at all times subject to the will of the 
governed. Second, that government is 
limited — that there are some things no 
government can do. Third, that all men 
are equal before the law, have equal 
rights and privileges. 

These are the great basic principles. 
There are three or four others, of a 
practical nature, almost equally im- 
portant. One is the principle of repre- 
sentation. Another is the principle of 
local self-government. A third is the 
principle of the independence of the 


system of justice. A fourth is the prin- ~ 


ciple of self-government by colonies. 
The germs of all these principles are 
to be found in British politics of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The doctrine that men make govern- 
ment was a partly religious doctrine, 
and was to be found in the beliefs of 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History. Columbia University 


The Anglo Ghorus: Pre-war cartoon 
shows how we almost automatically 
came to the aid of Great Britain. 


the Pilgrims and the Puritans. It seems 
completely natural to us today, but 350 
years ago it was a revolutionary idea. 
The doctrine that government is 
limited, too, was found in British re- 
ligious and political practices. There 
were certain things, British liberals 
argued, that no government could do, 
No government could violate the con- 
science of man. No government had all 
power. Government, in short, was 
limited. It was limited by compact. 
Sometimes that compact was written 
down; at other times it was simply 
understood. Mostly, in England, it was 
not writtten down in specific terms. But 
in America it was made definite in writ- 
ing. Very early — with the Mayflower 
Compact, the Fundamental Orders of 
Connecticut, the colonial charters — 
Americans began to write down the 
terms of the compact. Eventually they 


were to draw up a compact of govern- 


ment that was to be a modei for the 
whole world — the U. S. Constitution. 


“All Men Are Created Equal” 


The principle of equality before the 
law, too, was dimly recognized in Eng- 
land, and transferred from England to 
America. It did not exist in the French 
or Spanish colonies. There the law — or 
the government — was above man. But 
it did exist in England, and it came to 
be the very basis of English and Ameri- 
can law. We take it for granted now. 
We know that everybody in our coun- 
try, even officials, is bound by law and 
subject to law. That is not true in non- 
English countries. 

It must not be supposed that these 
ideas or principles were fully developed 
in England, or in America, in the seven- 
teenth century. That would be mislead- 
ing. But the ideas had been formulated: 
They had received the approval and 
support of forward-looking citizens. 
They were brought over to America and 
here flourished in favorable soil. Britain 
herself went back on these ideas, to 


some extent, in the eighteenth century - 


— on the idea that government is limited, 
for example. But in America these ideas 
attracted ever more support until they 
finally became distinctively American. 
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Hungerford in The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


The Old Lamplighter 


YOUNG woman in Georgia has 

been misreading the papers. 

Somewhat confused, she sent a 
letter to the U. S. Treasury: 

“I understand the Government is to 
give loyalty checks to its employees. 

“I think we deserve them. I worked 
for the War Department two years dur- 
ing the war and I had an excellent ef- 
ficiency rating during that period. 

“Please don’t overlook me when the 
Covernment starts to hand out those 
checks.” 

The Treasury’s answer has not been 
disclosed. But it’s a cinch that the girl 
from Georgia did not get the kind of 
“check” that can be cashed. . 

What ig this loyalty check, then? It 
isan Executive Order — No. 9835 — is- 
sued by President Truman on March 21, 
1947, directing the dismissal of “dis- 
loyal and subversive persons” from the 
Federal payroll. 

The Executive Order provides that: 

(1) All applicants and all persons 
already employed by the Government 
be investigated. 

(2) Any person be refused Federal 
employment or dismissed from such em- 
ployment if “reasonable grounds exist 
for belief that (he) is disloyal to the 
Government.” (These “reasonable 
grounds” include such obvious items as 
sabotage, espionage, treason, sedition, 
advocacy of revolution, intentional dis- 

of confidential information, 
Service to a foreign government.) 

(3) A shall also be considered 
disloyal if it is found that he has “mem- 
bership in, affiliation with or sympa- 
thetic association with any foreign or 
domestic organization, association, 


Chegking Up on Loyalty | 


Federal workers must meet : 
new test to hold their jobs ' 


movement, group or combination of per- 
sons which the Attorney General, after 
appropriate investigation and determi- 
nation, designates as totalitarian, fas- 
cist, communist or subversive.” 

In addition to cleaning the Federal ! 
house of “subversives,” the Executive 
Order also aims to prevent innocent | 
Government employees from becoming | 
victims of a hate and hunt hysteria. It | 
defines its twin purposes as: “Protection | 

. against infiltration of disloyal per- ! 
sons into the ranks of U. S. employees, 
and equal protection from unfounded 1 
accusations of disloyalty for loyal em- 
ployees.” 

President Truman’s order directed the | 
FBI to make a full inquiry inte the | 
loyalties of our 2,100,000 Federal job- |! 
holders, and instructed the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to screen all job ap- 
plicants. This enormous undertaking 
will require as many as 3,000 investiga- ; 
tors and is expected to cost $25,000,000. | 

Is it worth all that money? Yes, say 


the supporters of the Executive Order. 

It is worth every cent of it, since it is 

our best insurance policy for national 
security. They point to last year’s spy | 
trials in Canada where a Communist | 
member of Parliament, Fred Ruse, and | 
several “fellow travelers” were convict- ! 
ed of conspiring to reveal to a “foreign ! 
power” (Russia) state secrets about 
atomic bomb production. i 
It is well established, they say, that | 
every Communist’s first loyalty is to | 
Soviet Russia. They quote from Lenin, | 
founding father of Soviét communism, 
who advised his followers, “We must 
agree to any sacrifice, and even, if need 
be, to resort to all sorts of stratagems, ; 
artifices, illegal methods, to evasions | 
and subterfuges . . . to carry on com- | 
munist work.” 
I 


Protection for the Accused 


It had been frequently charged by i 
some American newspapers and by 1 
some Congressional leaders that exist- 
ing procedures in Civil Service have not | 
furnished adequate protection, up to | 
now, against the employment of dis- | 
loyal persons by the Government. To ! 
determine what new procedures are de- l 
sirable to deal with this problem, Presi- ! 
dent Truman appointed last year a six- | 
man inter-agency Commission on Em- 
ployee Loyalty. It was headed by Assist- | 
ant Attorney General A. Devitt Vanech ! 
and included representatives of the 


(Continued on next page) 


Czechoslovakia. 


WHICH IS CORRECT? 


In each problem there are two state- 
ments. Draw a circle around the letter 
in front of the one statement in each 
problem which is correct. Each correct 
answer counts 4 points. Total 40. 


1. The Executive Order which pro- 
vides for the loyalty check says (a) 
only applicants for Government jobs 
will be investigated; (b) all applicants 
and all present employees of the Gov- 
ernment will be investigated. 

2. All job applicants will be screened 


I by (a) the Supreme Court; (b) the 


Civil Service Commission. ‘ 

3. A person is considered disloyal, 
according to the Executive Order, if he 
belongs to (a) totalitarian, fascist, com- 
munist, or subversive groups; (b) fas- 
cist, communist, socialist, labor, or sub- 
versive groups. 

4. Government workers who have 
been judged disloyal may appeal their 
case to (a) the Federal courts, (b) 
special loyalty boards and the heads 
of Government departments. 

5. (a) The Government has made 
loyalty checks ever since the time of 
President Arthur; (b) until] 1939 the 
Government took no organized steps to 
dismiss its disloyal-workers. 

6. (a) The Supreme Court has up- 
held the Government's right to dismiss 


| disloyal workers. (b) To carry out the 


loyalty check, the FBI is making a list 
of New Dealers, labor leaders, commu- 
nists, fascists, and klansmen. 

7. The trend in Europe’ seems to be 
toward some form of (a) communism, 
(b) socialism. 

8. (a) Europe has full confidence in 
the United Nations. (b) Europeans are 
suspicious about America’s plan to help 

urope. 

9. (a) Czechoslovakia is called Eu- 
rope’s Shangri-La because it is so pros- 
perous. (b) The Czechs like Russia for 
liberating them, but they dislike the 
Soviet system of life and government. 

10. (a) France has more food than 
(b) Switzerland re- 
fused to work for the Nazis during the 
war, 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


BRIEF ANSWERS 


The following questions are based 
on “We Inherit English Liberty,” 
“Youngest Justice,” and “A Man’s a 
Man.” Answer each question, by writ- 
ing one or two words in the space pro- 
vided before each number. Each ‘an- 
swer counts 4. Total 60. 

1. Under English 
law, which is higher — the will of men, 
or the government? 


2. From what 
country did we inherit most of our po- 
litical institutions (syst€ms of govern- 
ment, law, etc.)? 


8. What is our 
main document which limits the powers 
of our Government? 


4. What should 
high school students, who want to be 
lawyers, learn to do, according to Jus- 
tice Douglas? 


5. In what cases 
does Justice Douglas feel “duty bound” 
to write his opinion when he disagrees 
with a majority opinion? 

6. What does Jus- 
tice Douglas consider the most satisfy- 
ing thing about his job? 

7. Besides the 
Constitution and Federa) laws, where 
can you find the duties and rights of 
citizens? 


é 8. What is one 
other “natural right” of man in addition 
to freedom of peaceful assembly, free- 
dom of the press, and of religion? 
9. What was the 
chief example of intolerance in the U. S. 
during World War II? 

10. What kind of 


government makes the denial of civil 
liberties one of its first moves? 

‘11. What other 
freedom does the “Four Freedoms” pro- 
vide for in addition to freedom of 
speech and religion, and freedom from 
fear? 


» 12. From what 
famous trials do we get our term “witch 
hunting”? 
13. What other 
minority group, in addition to the Amer- 
ican Indian and the Oriental, has been 
badly treated in this country, largely 
because of race? 


14. Why should 
Americans be especially tolerant of peo- 
ple of various races, religions, and na- 
tionalities? 


15. Under what 
conditions is intolerance always high? 
My score___.. My total 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
i State, Treasury, War, and Navy Depart- 


* | ments, and the Civil Service Commis- 


| sion. 
| After a three-month survey, the Com- 
| mission submitted its recommendations 
! to the President early this year. Execu- 
! tive Order No. 9835 is largely based on 
! this 38-page report. Four days before 
it was issued, the Supreme Court ruled 
; that the Government had the right to 
| discharge an employee because of his 
| membership -in a “Communist-front” 
| organization. The Court’s action gave 
| legal backing to the President’s order, 
! although it had no direct connection 
! with the loyalty investigation. 

What provisions are there in the Ex- 
ecutive Order to protect those accused 
of disloyalty? They are as follows: 

(1) Each department or agency head 
| appoints a three-member Loyalty Board. 
| Larger departments have more than 
! one Béard. 

(2) If he requests it, the accused em- 
ployee must be given a hearing before 
the Loyalty Board. 

(3) He may be accompanied by a 
legal adviser of his own choosing, and 
present evidence on his own behalf, 
through witnesses or by affidavit. 

(4) He must be given timely written 
notice of the hearing, and must be told 
the nature of the charges against him 
in sufficient detail to permit him to 
prepare his defense. 

(5) If the Loyalty Board recom- 
mends his removal, the employee has a 
right to appeal to the head of the de- 
partment or agency. 

(6) Finally, the employee may ap- 
peal to the over-all Loyalty Review 
Board in the Civil Service Commission. 


Avoiding a “Witch Hunt” 


Until 1939 the Government had 
taken no steps to dismiss its disloyal 
workers. As a matter of historic fact, 
back in 1883, President Charles A. Ar- 
thur approved a civil service rule which 
specifically prohibited any inquiry into 
the political beliefs of an applicant for 
a Federal job. This rule was amended 
for the first time in 1939, with the 
outbreak of World War II. ~ 

To be sure, following World War 
I, a “Red Runt” was started by the 
Attorney General, A. Mitchell Palmer. 
It was not directed against Federal em- 
ployees only, but against all persons 
| suspected of radicalism. Conducted 
| with more zeal than wisdom, it resulted 
| in the arrest of more than 6,000 persons 
! — only a negligible fraction of whom 
! proved to be real dyed-in-the-wool 
Reds. 

j _ It is the fear of repetition of the 
| Palmer “witch hunt” that has caused 


Checking Up on Loyalty 


some sincere liberals td cast a wary eye 
on Executive Order No. 9835. They do 
not dispute the need for loyalty in the 
Government service, but express com 
cern lest its execution, if badly carried 
out, result in serious abuses. 

As the American Civil Liberties 
Union put it, “It is beyond question that 
persons employed in the Federal sery- 
ice must be completely loval to the 
United States. It is no violation of civil 
liberties for the United States to refuse 
employment or to discharge a person 
on the ground of prov#h disloyalty to 
the United States. However, it is of the 
utmost importance that persons should 
not be refused employment or dis- 
charged from employment by the 
United States solely for the exercise of 
their civil rights of freedom of expres- 
sion or freedom of association not 
amounting to disloyalty.” 

To sum up, all reasonable people 
agree that the effort to remove Com- 
munists and Fascists from Government 
service .4 not a violation of civil liber- 
ties. The problem is to be certain that 
those so removed are actually com- 
munists or Fascists. 

Perhaps the last word in this con- 
troversy should be given to Roscoe 
Drummond of the Christian Science 
Monitor. “The only concern,” he writes, 
“js whether a citizen’s own devotion 
is overwhelmingly to his own govern- 
ment or overwhelmingly to a foreign 
government, since Communists, regard- 
less of their national citizenry, have, 
admitted and been proved to give un- 
faltering loyalty to Russia.” 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


conciliation n. From 
Latin word which means to unite. The 
process of attempting to settle a dispute 
by having a third party talk in a friendly 
way to the disputers until they, them- 
selves, aré ready to try to make an agree- 
ment. 

mediation (mé'di-a’shun), n. From 
Latin word which means ¢o be in the mid- 
dle. An attempt of a third party to settle 
a dispute by offering the disputers a com- 
promise plan. The decision does not have 
to Be accepted. 

arbitration (ar’bi-tra’shin), n. From 
Latin word which means to make a deci- 
sion. The settlement of a dispute between 
two parties by . judge chosen by both. 
The judge’s decision, or award, must be 
accepted. 

sedition (sé-dish’in), n. From Latin 
word which meant going aside. To arouse 
discontent against the government, or to 
resist lawful author'ty. 

executive (ég-zék-ii-tiv), n. The person 
or persons who are the head of a country. 
Any person, board, or committee in charge 
of administrative or executive work. The 
President is our Chief Executive. 
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“@ OMPULSORY Arbitration of Labor 
Disputes” is the national high 
school debate topic for the school 

year 1947-48. It was selected by the 

National University Extension Associa- 

tion’; Committee on Debate Materials 

in a nation-wide ballot. 

The official wording of the question 
is: “Resolved: That the Federal Gov- 
emment should require arbitration of 
labor disputes in all basic American 
industries.” 

This topic was last debated by the 
high schools of the. country in the year 
1920-21. At that time the question was 
worded: “Resolved: That the adjust- 
ment of disputes between employers 
and employees should be made a part 
of the administration of justice.” The 
subject was a timely one then because 
the Kansas Court of Industria! Rela- 
tions, which required compulsory arbi- 
tration, had just been established. 

Industry, rather than labor, was defi- 
titely in the driver’s seat in 1921. At 
that time the closed shop was rare. But 
when labor rose to positions of power 
during the New Deal period of the 
1980s, the closed shop became quite 
general. Now in 1947, while collective 
bargaining is still maintained, the closed 
thop has just been outlawed by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Something new has undoubtedly been 
added in the past quarter century. In 
1921 the chief interest centered on 
gaining protection for workers. Today 
interest has shifted to the protection of 
the public against the results of indus- 
trial strife 


It is believed by some that the pass- 


OCTOBER 1947 


Harris & Ewing 


Can labor and management, with Government prodding, settle their differences around the conference table? 


Arbitration of Labor Disputes 


Discussion material for ‘47-'48 National High School Debate Topic 


age of the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 
makes any discussion of compulsory 
arbitration purely theoretical. They in- 
sist that the main problem has been 
solved by this legislation. In framing 
the Taft-Hartley Act, its sponsors avoid- 
ed methods of compulsory arbitration. 
During Congressional hearings all 
spokesmen of both management and 
labor opposed such arbitration. There- 
fore the Taft-Hartley Act relies on 
methods of voluntary conciliation for 
settlement of disputes. 

There are, however, two bills before 
committees of Congress. at present 
which concern themselves with compul- 
sory arbitration in some form. These 
bills are the Ferguson-Smith bill which 
was introduced in the Senate; and the 
Auchincloss -Case-Hale-Herter-Heselton 
bill which was introduced in the House. 

There is a strong disposition, both in 
and out of Congress, to postpone any 
additional labor legislation until the 
Taft-Hartley Act has ‘had a fair oppor- 
tunity to succeed or fail. It became 
effective only on August 22. There is 
small chance that it will be either re- 
pealed or modified during the next ses- 
sion. Democrats and Republicans will 
both hesitate to make further restric- 
tions on labor a major issue during a 
Presidential election year. 

There are only two terms in the 
wording of the question upon which 
there will be any wide difference of 


opinion concerning their definition. - 


These terms are “arbitration” and “basic 
industries.” 


Arbitration means the presentation of 
a controversy to an impartial third 
party for a final decision. A common 
procedure is for each party to a dispute 
to select one person, and then these 
two to select a third. Both parties agree 
to carry out whatever decision this 
board may make. The Department of 
Labor defines compulsory arbitration 
as: “The process of settlement of em- 
ployer-labor disputes by a Government 
agency which has power to investigate 
and make an award which must be 
accepted by all parties concerned.” 

It is impossible to draw up a com- 
pletely acceptable definition of “basic 
industries.” Recent Congressional legis- 


‘lation aimed at basic industries usually 


speaks of industries whose shut-down 
would “threaten, or result in danger to, 
the public health and safety.” No mat- 
ter how it is worded, most people agree 
that it refers chiefly to coal, steel, oil 
and gas, power and light, railroads, 
maritime shipping, telephone and tele- 
graph. 

But regardless of the definition, it is 
clear that all basic industries are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. This 
means that they all could come under 
Federal regulation, if Congress wishes 
it. 


@ This background material on the 
1947-48 National Debate Topic was 
prepared by Prof. Arthur Secord, 
Supervisor of Adult Education, 
Brooklyn College. See page 16 for 
debate briefs by Dr. Secord. 
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The 442d Infantry Regiment, an all-Nisei unit, won more 
decorations for bravery than any other in U. S. Army. 


“Freezing out” minority students os other class dis- 
tinctions in cafeteria and activities is not democracy. 


‘“A Man’sa Man 
For A’ That’’ 


UR DEMOCRATIC idea of freedom is founded 
on a deep and abiding faith in people —all 
people! We think that in every individual person 

— the bricklayer or the banker, the grocery man or the 
farmer — there is a nugget of decency and honesty! 

We believe that people can be trusted. Throughout 
our history this belief has been our basis for granting 
more and more freedom. : 

When we try to apply a great new idea like this, 
of course we get into difficulties. Who wouldn’t? Every- 
thing new is not necessarily goud. We have to test each 
proposal on its merits. ; 

The only limit on how far a person may go in seeking 
his personal interests depends on whether it interferes 
with other people’s rights. No person or group is more 
important than the whole United States. 

Minorities throughout history have always had an 
uphill road to travel. The word minority in the political 
sense means simply the party that did not get enough 
votes to be a majority. But there are all sorts of 
minorities — sometimes religious or national or racial 
groups, sometimes new types of thought, sometimes 
people of certain occupations. 


Minorities Have Rights Too 


America usually tries to protect minorities from perse- 
cution. We have always sympathized with peoples 
struggling for their liberty. We are a mixed nation, 
made up of immigrants from every country under the 
sun. It is natural for us to demand fair play for the 
underdog. We want to see that the civil rights of any 
minority are upheld. 

“Civil liberties” are those that our forefathers insisted 
should be written into the Constitution. It was not 
enough that the states already had bills of rights. The 
people demanded a Bill of Rights that would protect 


. them from the government. 
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No. 5 in the “All Out for Democracy” Series 


Text by Rose Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


~ 


The most important of these rights were freedom of 
speech, of the press, of religion, and of assembly. These 
rights have sometimes been called the “natural rights” 
of man, guaranteed to him by divine law. 

But in the modern world rights are not easy to keep 
miless they are fought for and supported by public 
opinion. Some people in every community “push around” 
those who are in some way different from the majority. 
Pressure from neighbors or crowds may make it hard 
for those who think independently. Thus legal rights 
must constantly be backed up by the attitudes of the 
people themselves. 

There are many black pages in our history when the 
rights of minorities were denied. And we are still writ- 
ing new ones today. The Salem witchcraft trials of 1692 
have given us a term for this kind of intolerance — we 
call it “witch-hunting”! 

War always finds intolerance at its highest level. It 
was true back in the days of the Revolution, when 
patriots tarred and feathered “tories.” We have made 
some progress since. 

But even in World War II the case of the Nisei 
(American-born Japanese) shocked the consciences of 
many. A total of 112,000 people were removed by the 
Army from their homes and property on the west coast, 
and sent to camps in the interior, The Nisei made.a 
magnificent record in the war, and most of them have 
now been allowed to return to their old homes. But the 
tragedy of the Japanese-Americans has been called “our 
worst wartime mistake.” What do you think? 

Some of the most undemocratic pages of our history 
deal with our treatment of the Indian and the Negro. 
The equality promised all citizens by the 15th Amend- 
ment has not been fulfilled for millions of Americans 
Whose skin is not white. All sorts of excuses bar them 


from voting, decent housing, good jobs, educational © 


opportunities, and health facilities. Reforms are now 
coming, but they are long overdue. New York State has 
taken a strong stand against discrimination. Its law 
provides punishment for refusing to employ a person 
because of his race, creed, or national origin. 


You Can Prevent Prejudice 


Look around you. Is_there any of this ugly thing 
called “discrimination” going on in your town? What 
minority groups, religions, or races are represented in 
your community? What valuable contributions have 
they made to your industries and culture? What handi- 
caps do they suffer under? Have you ever tried to get 
acquainted with them and make them feel at home? 

Discrimination happens in school, too. Some families 
cannot afford to have their children eat at the school 
cafeteria. But at some schools, those who buy the cafe- 
teria luncheon form a little group and try to show their 
“superiority” over those who bring their lunches from 
home. Of course, it couldn’t happen at your school. 
Or, could it? 

The treatment of minorities in Nazi Germany is a 
familiar and tragic story. Communist Russia has tried, 
on the whole, to eliminate racial discrimination. It has 
given considerable home rule to its many different na- 
tionality groups. It allows them to keep their own lan- 
guages and cultures. BUT their publications, their prop- 
erty rights, and their marriage customs must agree with 


_ the party line from Moscow. 


“The Four Freedoms” added to our freedom of speech 
and religion a third and fourth objective — freedom 
from fear and freedom from want. These mean peace 
through the United Nations. They mean jobs — security 
— education. 

Gloomy Gerties “view with alarm” all the clamor and 
excitement today over labor policies, the high cost of 
living, housing, and other economic problems. 

But these are the growing pains of America surging 
on toward the goal of freedom from fear and freedom 
from want. “For democracy is never a thing done,” says 
Archibald MacLeish; “it is always something that a 
nation must be doing.” 


Bigotry has long roots. “Hate” groups like the Ku Klux 
Klan have attacked Negroes, Catholics, Jews, and labor 


Negroes are steadily conquering prejudice. First-base- 
man Jackie Robinson sparked Dodgers’ pennant drive. 
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Briefs 


on Compulsory Arbitration 


e 
P r O$ While data are available only back to 


1937, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
» @ estimates that during the ten-year period, 
1937-1946, there were approximately 
48,000 work stoppages due to strikes in industries in the 
United States. These stoppages are estimated to have cost 
industry about 613,220,000 man-days of production. 
When we add to this the growing interdependence of 
industry in this country and the dependence of the people 
in general upon relatively small but essential industries we 
find that present conditions leave much to be desired. 
Last winter the 7,000,000 residents of New York City 
were brought literally “to their knees” by a strike of only 
6,000 tugboat operators. Later in the winter a strike of 
truck drivers resulted in losses to business men of millions 
of dollars and deprived the people of that large city of 
fresh vegetables, meats, fruits, and medicines. 


Strikes Cause Widespread Hardship 


These were small strikes but resulted in widespread suf- 
fering — both physical and financial. The steel strike, the 
rail strike, the two coal strikes, and the telephone strike 
(all within the last year) make it clear that there is a 
strong possibility that more government controls are needed 
if the people are to receive adequate protection. Compul- 
sory arbitration is proposed to remedy this situation. 

Those who urge that machinery has already been set 
up to care for this problem must remember that nearly all 
of the present contracts between employers and employees 
permit arbitration only on the interpretation of existing con- 
tracts. There are no provisions for any arbitrator having 
the power to hand down an award on a new contract. 

It is also well to remember that most of the strikes which 
have recentl? come so close to causing our industrial ma- 
chine to grind to a stop have been concerned with the 
setting up of new contracts. The Taft-Hartley Act does 
not require arbitration in these cases. Certainly the tele- 
phone strike was over a new contract. So were the coal and 
railroad strikes. ‘ 


Labor Disputes Are Like All Others 


Is there any fundamental difference between a labor dis- 
pute and any other domestic dispute? If the only differ- 
ence is the number of persons involved (and it can be 
argued soundly that this is the case) then they should be 
handled in the same way. When two private citizens dis- 
agree over the terms of an existing contract they are not 
permitted to fight it out in the street. It is settled in an. 
organized court or by arbitration. 

The conditions under which industry and labor function 
in this country today make strikes (fighting it out on the 
basis of economic power) intolerable. On an international 
plane we are now organizing all nations for the lawful set- 
tlement of their disputes. Industrial war should have been 
outlawed long ago. It can be, and still promote justice 
for all parties concerned. 


be given a chance before anything else 
is suggested. Even before this bill was 
passed, every major strike was settled 
with only minor disturbance of the national economy. Con- 
ditions should improve under the present legislation. Even 
if more control is needed, it can be secured without the 
jump to compulsory arbitration. 

Arbitration is not designed to settle serious labor-manage- 
ment disputes. Arbitration works well only when the mat- 
ter to be arbitrated is clearly defined in an existing con- 
tract or agreement. 

For example, let us assume that a merchant, upon re- 
ceiving an order of goods, claims that these goods do not 
meet the specifications for which the order called. The 
supplier claims that they do. Here is a matter for arbitra- 
tion. All that is needed is a man who knows that type of 
merchandise and who is impartial. He can make a just 
decision. It saves both the time and money involved in a 
court trial. By this same token arbitration can easily settle 
differences arising between employers and employees which 
concern themselves with an existing wage contract. Anyone 
who knows legal terms and the industry involved can do it. 


Issués Too Complicated for Arbitration 


But arbitration is being proposed to set up new contracts 

as well as to change old ones. This is a matter which goes 
too deep for this sort of treatment. A perfect example of 
this is the railroads. Their rates are set by the Government, 
When their employees demanded wage increases, the public 
demanded arbitration. Time after time these arbitrators 
granted a fraction of the raise which was being asked. It 
seemed the fair thing to do. 
’ But the prices the railroads were permitted to charge 
remained the same. As a result, between 1920 and 1940, 
the percentage of railroad stocks paying dividends dropped 
from 60 to 38 and percentage of railroad mileage in the 
hands of receivers increased from seven to 32. 

Under compulsory arbitration this evil can be expected 
to increase. With the modern interdependence of industry, 
a wage increase demand raises many complicated issues. It 
involves the past, present, and ffture of both production 
costs and living costs. It involves a comparison of the 
request with all other branches of that industry and all 
other industries. It further involves this impossible con- 
dition: when an award is made changing wages, all former 
cases will have to be reheard on the basis of the new award. 

In debating any legal issue, the question of whether or 


not it is constitutional is never a valid one before a law has ~ 


been tested in the courts. It can be argued, however, that 
compulsory arbitration should be opposed because it vio- 
lates parts of the Constitution. Compulsory arbitration 
would .come under Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution. 
Opposition would be based upon its possible violation of 
either the “due process” clauses of the 5th and 14th Amend- 
ments or the 13th Amendment. 
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arms above the elbows, then let 
the warm water cascade over 
them. It felt- good. It always felt good 
when he came home from the mill. He 
wed the towel vigorously as he 
watched Mary lay the supper plates 
m the kitchen table. 

“There was a letter from Johnny 
today,” Mary said without looking up. 
‘On the sewing machine.” 

Pete got it and sat down at the table. 
He tore it open carefully; letters were 
smething to be handled with fitting 
deference. 

“What does he say?” Mary asked 
after a while. 

“Next Saturday’s game is called the 
Dad's Day game,” he said. “Johnny 
sys the fathers of the players are 
especially invited by the university.” 
“That’s fine,” Mary said. 

He looked up quickly. “I am not 
going.” 

Mary’s brown eyes were quietly 
gave. “Yes, you will go, Peter. Johnny 
Wrote to me about it last week. I know 
dl about it, and how do you think 
Johnny will feel if you don’t go?” 

He pressed his mouth together 
firmly. “What difference does it make?” 
he asked defiantly. “I would go, yes, 
amd be proud to see Johnny Grego- 
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chowski play, but not this other person 
I do not know — this Johnny Gregg.” 

Fora second there was hurt in her 
eyes, but it was gone immediately, 
replaced by a defiance of her own. 
“You must never say that again, Peter. 
Never.” And then she added, in a tone 
she seldom used, “You will go, Peter.” 

Pete raised his big fist, a fist which 
could smash the kitchen table as though 
it were a strawberry box. But he 
opened it in mid-air and placed his 
flat hand slowly upon the tablecloth. 

He would never understand it. A 
man came into the world with two 
things — his soul and his name — and 
he should never relinquish either. But 
his husky twenty-year-old son was no 
longer Johnny Gregochowski. 

Just before he’d gone back this year 
as a sophomore, Johnny had come to 
Pete and said casually, “Dad, I'm 
changing my name to Gregg. I think 
it’s kind of important to me, Dad, and 
I guess now's the time to do it when 
I'm just sort of starting out.” 

He'd tried to explain to Pete. It 
hadn’t made any difference during his 
freshman year, Johnny had said, be- 
cause he wasn’t eligible for the varsity. 
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Johnny Gregg was a stranger 
to his own father . . . until 
the thrilling last quarter 
of the Dad’s Day game 


Now the fellows at the house thought, 
and the newspapermen had convinced 
him, that the man who was going to 
be one of the most sensational halfbacks 
of all time should shorten his name to 
something a little more adaptable to 
headlines and the fans’ tongues. 

Pete Gregochowski could only feel 
shocked disbelief and hurt. And shame. 
And before he could organize any op- 
position, Johnny was gone. 

Even after State had played its first 
three games and Johnny Gregg’s name 
had leaped from the headlines and 
radio loud-speakers — even after that, 
Pete Gregochowski felt only pain and 
shame. 

People stopped him in the Street 
and spoke of Johnny with pride. But 
as much as he would have liked to 
share that pride, he couldn't. 

He’d been proud enough before, all 
right. During Johnny's senior year in 
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high school everyone told him his 
boy was the greatest football player 
Riverport had ever produced. Pete 
liked that even though he knew 
nothing about football. He’d been too 
busy in the mill to see Johnny play. 
But when the talent scouts from the 
colleges started beating a path to his 
door, Pete discovered there was more 
to this game than he realized. 

They spoke glibly of scholarships or 
jobs, and painted glowing pictures of 
the fame that would be Johnny’s when 
he played in the big time. Once in a 
while they'd even talk about the fine 
education he’d get. But when Johnny 
decided on the state university, Pete 
was glad, if only because it was a 
hundred miles from Riverport. 


E ARLY Saturday morning Pete put on 
the dark blue worsted suit which he 
wore to church and an occasional union 
meeting, and when he was all dressed 
Mary nodded approvingly. “You look 
very nice, Peter.” She inspected his 
tie and gave it a final twist. “Do you 
have enough money with you?” she 
asked. 

He frowned irritably. “Of course. Do 
you think I am a child? I have twenty 
dollars.” 

“Take ten more,” she said. “You 
never know.” 

He was doing this thing only for 
her, so he took ten dollars more. 

When he was ready to leave, she 
handed him a box of cookies. “For 
Johnny,” she said. 

“Surely he gets enough to eat,” he 
protested. “Maybe his’ friends will 
laugh.” 

She smiled softly. “Cookies... ?” 

So he took the cookies, and when he 
got on the train he held them stiffly in 
his lap. It was a football special, and 
the man next to him already was half 
tight. He lurched against Pete. 

“Sorry,” he said. “Goin’ to the 
game?” 

Pete merely nodded. 

“Whaddya figure?” 

Pete shrugged. “I don’t know.” 

“Look, pal, you gotta have some 
kind of idea.” 

Pete felt uneasy and trapped. For 
no other reason he said, “I guess so. 
My boy plays.” 

The man’s brows arched. “Zatso? 
What's his name?” 

“Gregochowski.” 

' The man regarded him owlishly. 
“Don’t recall a kid with that name.” 

“No,” Pete said. “He calls himself 

“Gregg! You mean Johnny Gregg?” 
He poked the men ahead. “Hey, this 
guy's Johnny Gregg’s ol’ man!” 

They turned quickly and both 
started talking at once, but the only 


thing Pete heard was the drunk mur- 
muring, “Well, whaddya know?” 

Pete walked into a spacious lobby 
full of red leather furniture and fine 
paintings. He looked around hesitantly, 
the box clutched under one arm, then 
went over to a man at a desk. “There 
is a meeting for the fathers of the 
players,” he said. “Could you tell me 
where, please?” 

The man pointed to an archway. 
“Through there.” 

Peter started across the lobby, dread- 
ing every step. There would be nobody 
he would know. Not even Johnny 
would be there. 

He was met at the entrance-by a 
student member of the Dads’ Day 
committee. “May I have your name, 
please?” he said, reaching for a round 
white ticket. 

“Peter Gregochowski.” 

“Gregochow—” the boy began, then 
picked up a roster. 

“My son calls himself Gregg!” 

“Oh, Johnny Gregg!” the boy 
beamed as he started to write on the 
round white badge. Suddenly he 
stopped. “But what shall I use for your 
name, sir? Gregg, or — or —” 

“My name is Gregochowski,” Pete 
said evenly. 

The boy looked up quickly. “Would 
you spell it, please?” 

Pete spelled it and the boy printed 
it. P loop the string through your 
lapel,” he said. 

Pete Gregochowski, miserably un- 
comfortable, sat in a corner and pecked 
at a plate of cold cuts someone had 
handed him. The talk was all football, 
and Pete just listened. Once a tall 
sandy-haired man named Gehring said 
something to him, and Pete nodded, 
hoping his agreement made sense. 
Gehring glanced at the identification 
badge in Pete’s lapel, then logked 
quickly away. 

For a moment Pete was sorry he had 


‘ come. He didn’t belong here. His world 


was back in Riverport where you spent 
Saturday afternoon raking up the 
leaves. There would be an occasional 
chat with Ed Horvath or Dan McGuire, 
and midway through the afternoon 
Mary would fix a sandwich and’ get out 
the beer. - 

Two buses took them to the stadium. 
They entered a special gate, where 
they were met by more committee 
members who led them to a raised 
section just behind the players’ bench. 
Then someone came along and started 
passing out large cardbéard squares, 
and Pete noticed that one side of the 
cardboard had a big black number 
painted on it. 

He didn’t know what it meant, nor 
did he when the man next to him — it 
was Gehring — said, “Forty-two.” The 


boy searched his stack for forty-two 
and handed it over. Then Pete noticed 
that those who already had their card. 
boards were slipping the string over 
their heads, the numbers dangling at 
their backs. 

“Yours, sir?” the boy said to Pete, 

“I don’t know,” Pete said. “No one 
told me.” 

“Your son’s number—the one he 
wears on his jersey.” 


Pete hestitated. “Would you know & 


which for Johnny Gregochow — for 
Johnny Gregg?” 

“Would I?” the boy grinned. “Who 
wouldn't?” He whipped out thirty- 
three. Then he put his stack down and 
helped Pete on with it. Pete noticed he 
hadn’t aided anyone else with his card. 

Settling back, Pete looked up at the 
banked wedges of massed color that 
rose all around the horseshoe stadium. 
Incredible. Seventy thousand, someone 
had said. Out on the field the hundred- 
piece band was just swinging in from 
the tunnel and got a rousing greeting. 
Suddenly there was a tremendous roar 


.as the scarlet-clad State squad poured 


into the stadium and began limbering 
up. 

When they got a chance, some ot 
the players loped over to the side-lines, 
and soon Pete saw Johnny coming. 
Johnny’s dark face was smiling. “Hi, 
Dad. I'm glad you made it,” he said. 

Pete held hand firmly 
enough, and although an answering 
smile came to his face, he felt the 
tightness in it. “It is a nice school, 
Johnny,” he said. 

Johnny poked him gently in the ribs. 
“You haven't seen anything yet.” Then 
he said, “Meet me in the locker room 
after the game.” 

Gehring looked at Pete with open- 
mouthed astonishment. “Say, I didn’t 
know Gregg was your kid. He’s sure 
a good ball player.” He clapped Pete 
on the shoulder. “You got any more at 
home like him?” Pete shook his head. 


H E shifted the box of cookies in his 
lap. The game would start any moment. 
The excitement, still new to him, began 
to take hold, and by the time the 
teams lined up for the kick-off, Pete 
Gregochowski was almost ready to 
believe he belonged there. 

But he wasn’t so sure once the game 
started. The thing to do, he figured, 
was simply to keep his eyes on Johnny. 
And midway in the first quarter, when 
Johnny came sweeping around left end 
for thirty yards, Pete didn’t need the 
crowd to tell him that was all right. 
Three seats down, a man was scream- 
ing, “All the way next time, Johnny!” 

A few minutes later Pete saw Johnny 
get the ball and fade back quickly, his 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Facts on the Air Age ~ 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


ved by the Civil Aeronautics 


oved by the CAA... Martin2-0-2a vil Ac 
inistration ... the recommendation of CAA’s Type Certification Board 


that the CAA Washington Office issue a certificate to the 2-0-2 means 
that this advanced new airliner has been given the okay of the U. S. Gov- 
enment ... that its great speed, comfort and dependability will be avail- 
ible to airline passengers now! Delivery of the first of Northwest Airlines’ 
feet of Martin 2-0-2's has been made. 


Five a Minute .. . During their 
1946 foreign and domestic opera- 
tions, U. S. scheduled aitlines made 
a record total of 2,474,700 take-offs 
and landings. This is an average of 
almost five take-offs or landings 
every minute of the year 1946. 


: 1918, the Post ce ent has 
a received 484 million dollars from the 
sale of airmail stamps. This is 94% 
we of the total amount invested by our 
Government in airmail service. 
travel reached a new high in its Bs 
comparative position with Pullman 
travel, as figures for May show. 
Scheduled domestic airlines 
52.8% as many travelers as did the 
j Company. The ratio of air 
to Pullman travel has climbed stead- 


ily and sharply since January. 


loaded with About 
24% of the modern airliner’s poten- 


flying Backward . . . Of the more 
than 600 passengers who flew back- 
ward in the reversed seats of the Air 
Transport Command's C-54's, 96% 
preferred to fly that way. Women 
were 100% in favor of the arrange- 
ment. Main reason . . . better view. 
Tests were made on ATC’s Washing- 
ton, D. C., to San Francisco run. 
Results are being given careful stud 

by airline operators and may result 
in some radical changes in airliner 


World’s Largest Amphibian . . . 

own here making a jet-assisted 
take-off is the Martin PBM-5A, the 
world’s largest amphibian. Sister 


tial payload is consumed by built-in ship of the famous Mariner fiying 
safety features. This large percentage boats, the PBM-5A was designed 

is made up of_radio, datienin and _ built by Martin for our Navy. Be- 
mechanical equipment, which pro- cause of their exceptional amphibi- 


ous abilities they will be used in 
air-sea rescue operations. On land or 
sea these 30-ton Martin — 
get airborne faster with JATO. 


vide the airliner with communica- 
tion facilities, landing and naviga- 
tional aids, necessary for safe, effi- 
Gent operation. 


Many Special Features . . . com- 
bine to make the speedy Martin 
2-0-2 America’s top twin-engine air- 
liner. Included are tricycle landing 
gear for always level ride, reversible 
pitch propellers for backing, thermo- 
statically controlled cabin for even 
temperature, the new Martin airfoil, 
flexible Mareng fuel cells, automatic, 
propeller-feathering system, luxuri- 
ous appointments, wide, comfort- 
able seats, full-view windows and 
soundproof cabin. These and other 
new features assure passengers travel- 
ing in the modern Martin 2-0-2 of a 


smoother, quieter, pleasanter ride at 
speeds.100 m.p.h. faster than on 
ordinary twin-engine planes. 


Great Guns . ... Here, high-speed 
movies are being taken of the action 
of a newly designed Martin turret. 
Later the film will be projected at a 
slow speed enabling Martin engi- 
neers to study the action in detail. 
Martin was the largest builder of 
aerial turrets during the war and 
now Cafries on continuous research 
and development in this field. Other 
advanced research projects being 
carried on by Martin include: rock- 
etry, electronics, guided missiles, 
rotary wing aircraft, new methods of 
pulsion, and advanced- 
t. 


ign aircr. 


AIRCRAFT 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail cow for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Baltimore 


Dept. 180, 3, Maryland 
Name 
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Harris & Ewing 


Associate Justice William O. Douglas 
at his ease behind his spacious desk. 
] tice William O. Douglas last sum- 

mer in Washington that I was go- 
ing to be face to face with an amazing 
fellow. 

Since 1939 he has been one of the 
nine justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. But 17 years before 
that he would hardly have been recog- 
nized as judicial material. In Septem- 
ber 1922 young Bill Douglas felt rest- 
less in his home town, Yakima, Wash- 
ington. He headed for the East Coast, 
paying his way by riding a freight train 
in charge of a carload of sheep. 

He reached New York with nothing 
in his pockets, but with a grin on his 
face and plenty of determination in his 
heart. There followed a spectacular 
career which took him through Colum- 

.bia University Law School and made 
him a law professor at Yale University, 
and then chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission—the Federal 
agency charged with supervision of the 
sale of stocks and bonds. 

At the time of his appointment, at 
the age of 41, Justice Douglas was the 
youngest man named to the Supreme 
Court in 128 years. 

I waited to see him in his chambers 
in the Supreme Court building while 
he finished a conference with his law 
clerk. There are three rooms in his 
suite of offices. One is for his young law 
clerk, the center room is for his secre- 
tary, and the Justice’s own office is to 
the right. When his secretary took me 
in and introduced me, Justice Douglas 
greeted me from behind one of the 
largest desks I've ever seen. He was 
dressed in a light brown suit with the 
coat open, twirling his glasses in his 


KNEW before I met Associate Jus- 


Youngest the Nine 


Inside Washington 


By Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 


‘Mr. Justices” 


hands, and sloped into a comfortable 
position in his chair. 

I asked him what he thought was 
the most satisfying thing about his job. 
He said that it was the tremendous 
range and breadth of the law and the 
cases before him. “Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes once told me,” said Mr. 
Douglas, “that he never read the news- 
papers, because within two years he 
would always find out about everything 
important that had happened, through 
the cases that appear before the Su- 
preme Court. 

“Law is such a varied thing,” the 
Justice went on. “People usually think 
only of a jury and a fellow waving his 
arms, but thete are so many branches, 
such as corporation law and taxation 
law. There are very few men who are 
good at all phases. The law has become 
full of specialities.” 


“Learn to Concentrate” 


Justice Douglas believes the best 
preparation for high school students in- 
terested in the law is the “mastery of 
the capacity to concentrate.” 7 

When I interviewed him last Juhe, 
he was just finishing up his work for 
the 1946-47 term. He spoke quite 
longingly about his summer plans, for 
he gets little chance for recreation at 
other times. During the summer he and 
his wife go to their home in Oregon, 
where he devotes his time to horseback 
riding, fishing, and other sports. . 

But even during the hot summer a 
Supreme Court Justice’s work is never 
done. All the legal cases filed with the 
Court are sent on to the nine justices. 
Mr. Douglas gets about six mail bags 
full of work each summer, which he 
must attend to while he is on vacation. 

Justice Douglas has two teen-age 
children. His daughter, Millie, was a 
Senior. Scholastic cover girl last year. 
She was pictured as she smilingly served 
a sundae on her weekend soda-jerking 
job. She has just entered Whitman Col- 
lege, in Walla Walla, Washington — 
where her dad studied 30 years ago. 

Bill Douglas, Jr., is a junior in high 


SENIOR 


school. According to his dad, he really 
buckles down to work “when he feels 
that hot breath of an F on his neck.” 

Justice Douglas elaborated on the 
description of Supreme Court work 
which court crier Perry Lippett had 
given me. He told me that the Chief 
Justice and the eight Associate Justices 
meet every Saturday at noon to vote 
on the cases which they have heard. 
When they have decided to uphold or 
overrule a judgment of a lower court, 
the Justices divide the work of writing 
decisions. One Justice is assigned to 
writing the opinior. of the majority. 
Those who disagree may write a dissent 
if they wish. 

I asked Mr. Douglas why these dis- 
senting opinions are written. He said 
that in cases which simply interpret a 
law passed by Congress, it is not so 
important to speak up. This is because 
the law can be changed by another act 
of Congress. But in cases involving 
interpretation of the Constitution, he 
feels “duty bound” to make his opinion 
known when he disagrees with a ma- 
jority opinion. 


Speaking Your Piece 


“We aren't around this earth very 
long,” the Justice said, “and if you 
don’t speak up and say ‘no!’ your point 
of view may never get expressed.” 
_— Douglas writes his opinions in 
longhand on pads of yellow paper. 
Then his secretary types them, and they 
are printed in the print shop located in 
the cellar of the Court building. Then 


all the Justices read the printed version 


and suggest changes or make objec 
tions. When a-decision is in its final 
form it is read in Court on the follow- 
ing Monday. 

Justice Douglas first became inter- 
ested in the law when he was a young- 
ster and listened to the proceedings of 
the local court. In the next Inside Wash- 
ington story you will meet a man 
whose interest in government started 
in an entirely different fashion. He is 
J. Russell Young, the “mayor” of Wash- 
ington. . 
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ADIO is the great listening-post of democracy. 
i It is the giver of news and comment to the 
people. Like the press, it offers our nation 
every opportunity to be informed on issues of local, 
national, and world importance. 


Millions of people turn to the radio daily, to 
hear the latest news. Political speeches, an es- 
sential part of democratic government, are broad- 
cast over all the main networks. Our national lead- 
ers bring the nation’s problems to the people over | 
the air. International problems and crises are cov- 
ered by radio reporters — often on the scene of. 
the event. 

Four photographs on this page were taken dur- 
ing broadcasts which brought a moment in history 
to the ear$ of all who tuned in. Radio was there to 
record each of these great events, for it is the ears 
and the voice of the world. 

Next week we shall look at the radio as enter- 


a voice of Democracy 


Official U. 8. Navy Photo 
Covering the 
Bikini bomb 


International “News Service 


The mike listened in on the Japanese surrender. 


Press Assn. Inc. 


Radio told an anxious world of D-Day landing 


International News Service 


The President reported to Congress and the people. 
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Mars ze: This is CBS, London. Harry 
Marble speaking. We present a special 
round-the-world broadcast celebrating 
the arrival today of the Columbus ex- 
pedition at the Indies. On this historic 
day of October 12th, 1492, you will 
hear the actual landing, as broadcast 
by John Daly, our CBS correspondent 
who is with the expedition. 

Man: (Echo) LONDON, OCTO- 
BER 12th, 1492. CBS IS THERE! 

Anncr: (Normal) Europe awaits Co- 
lumbus’ landing in the Indies. CBS 
invites you to imagine that our micro- 
_— is there, anticipating this great 

orical event... . 

LONDON, OCTOBER 12th, 1492 
and HARRY MARBLE. 

Marste: ... (fades back) In almost 
every city of Europe today wherever 
men gather — the successful completion 
of Admiral Columbus’ expedition is a 
cause for celebration. It means the 
opening of a new trade-route to the 


The word Indies, of course, covers 
the legendary island of Japan, of 
Cathay. Is it true, that, as the Venetian 
explorer, Marco Polo, has reported, the 
Indies is a land of fabulous wealth, 
where the people eat off golden plates, 
and wear clothes made of the richest 


of brocades and silks? Or is Sir John , 


Mandeville, our own English author 
and traveler, correct in his accounts of 
savages with tails, and eyes in the mid- 
dle of their stomachs? These and other 
fascinating puzzles will be finally solved 
once and for all in approximately twenty 
minutes from now when John Daly 
gives us his eye-witness description of 
the actual landing on the Indies shore. 

While we are waiting to establish 
contact with the expedition, we are go- 
ing to play for you a series of record- 
ings which will vividly recall the un- 
folding drama of this epoch-making 
event. These recordings were made 
from actual broadcasts which John Daly 
has been sending from time to time 
during the voyage. First — the depart- 
ure .. . seventy days ago when most 
of the le of Europe believed that 
A Christopher Columbus was 
merely an impractical dreamer — and 
only a handful had faith in him. August 
3 — Palos Spain and John Daly. 

Sounp: (Sea gulls...murmur of 


. cosmographers have disputed your esti- 


By William Mo 


small crowd of wives, mothers and 
people concerned with expedition.) 
Daty: This is John Daly. I am stand- 
ing on the wharf at Palos, beside the 
Santa Maria, flagship of the Columbus 
expedition, which is to set sail in a few 
moments on the long-awaited voyage to 
the Indies. Admiral Columbus is at- 
tending to special service at the church 
across the square. I think I see the Ad- 
miral coming now. Yes—yes . . . he’s 
approaching. He joins the small group 
of notables down here to see him off, 
headed by the Mayor of Palos. Now the 
Admiral kneels; as Father Perez makes 
the sign of the cross in a final benedic- 
tion. The Admiral is approaching now, 
Don Rodrigo follows carrying the royal 
standard, a green cross on a white field, 
with double crowns, one marked “F” 
for Ferdinand, and the other “Y” for 
Ysabel. (Up) Oh, Admiral Columbus, 
before we go aboard, there are a few 
questions I'd like to put to you for the 
benefit of our listeners all over Europe. 
Cotumsus: I shall be happy to an- 
swer them. 
Daty: It is well known that leading 


mate of the distance of the ocean that 
lies between Spain and the Indies. 

Co.umsus: Yes. They predict that 
the Nifia, the Pinta and the Sant Maria 
will never be able to sail across it — that 
they will be swallowed and lost. 

Daty: They've ridiculed your theo- 
ries — laughed at your calculations, and 
rejected your plans. What have you to 
say to them at this moment, when you 
are setting out to put your convictions 
to the test? 

Cotumsus: In every age there are 
those who scoff at new ideas and those: 
who have faith. I am willing to risk my 
life to prove that I am right. 
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Daty: One more question, Admiral — 
how long do you estimate the voyage 
will take? 

Cotumsus: A few days. 

Daty: Thank you Admiral. The Ad- 
niral is now going up the gangplank. 
(Sound: Steps up and gangplank taken 
up.) I am following. For fifteen years 
he has been offering his great project 
ty the courts of Europe, first to Genoa, 
his native city, then to the Kings of 
Portugal, England, France — until final- 
ly Ferdinand and Ysabel of Spain caught 
the contagion of his intense enthusiasm 
and backed him with their wealth. * 
Samors: (Shout orders in Spanish.) 
Daty: There go the orders. Ropes 
are cast off. The ebb tide is carrying 
us away. We're beginning to slip clear 
of the dock now. _ 

Cast: (Cheers and farewells of crowd 
on dock fading away.) " 
Marste: This is Harry Marble again 
in our CBS studios in London. . . . We 
bring you now John Daly’s recorded 
broadcast of the adventure of the fleet 
in the Sea of Weeds, on the afternoon 
of September 21st. 

Sounp: (Wind in the rigging.) 
Daty: is is John Daly on the 
bridge of the Santa Maria —close by 
the Admiral’s cabin. A short time ago, 
the Pinta ran up to our lee side and 
& message was thrown aboard. We sus- 
pect the message calls for a change of 
course. However we will soon know for 
sure, as the Admiral is deliberating in 
his cabin with Don Rodrigo, the Royal 
representative — and his decision should 
be forthcoming in a matter of minutes. 
Here are the events which led to the 
Pinta’s action. The Admiral’s optimism 
that the voyage would be made in, and 
I quote him, a few days with a fair 
wind — unquote — has proved unjusti- 
fied. There can be no complaints about 
the wind which has blown steadily from 
our northeast — sending us scudding at 
speeds as high sometimes as seven knots 
an hour. In fact, this steady wind has 
in itself fed the ing uneasiness 


growin 
which the men aboard the fleet are be- 


ginning to feel. They complain that they 
are getting farther and farther from 
home — and there has never been a sign 
of a wind in the opposite direction, 
which we will need to blow us back to 
Spain. A new note of danger has been 
introduced into the voyage and I've 
asked Sefior Peralonso Niiio, the pilot 
of the Santa Maria, to tell us about it. 
It you please, Sefior. 

Senor N: We are sailing through a 
heavy matting of sea weeds. The con- 
dition first came to our notice on the 
sixteenth of September. At that time the 
weeds were scattered, forming irregu- 
lar patterns. Subsequently, however, 
their pattern tightened till they present- 
ed a solid carpet t. our keels. There 
seems no immediate prospects of this 
condition being relieved. 

Daty: What will happen, Sefior 
Nifio, if the thickness of the weeds 
increases? 

Senor: We would then be faging a 
critical situation, which would result 
in our ships being frozen in. 

Daty: Thank you, Sefor Nifio. 
(Change) Just a moment. The door to 
the Admiral’s cabin is opening. He is 
coming out. Here’s the Admiral himself. 
Admiral Columbus, I guessed that the 
men on the Pinta want.a change of 
course. 

Cotumsus: Your guess is correct. 
Captain Pinzon says his men are fright- 
ened by the weeds. He suggests sail- 
ing north in search of certain islands «in 
whose existence he believes. 


Daty: And what is to be your answer, 


Admiral? 

Cotumsus: Our course remains to 
the West. We sail on. 

Manste: This is Harry Marble again. 
Three days after the recorded broad- 
cast which you just heard, the Colum- 
bus fleet sailed clear of the Sea of 
Weeds. From then on until three days 
ago, John Daly filed routine bulletins. 
But on the morning of October the ninth 
—a bulletin that started as mere rou- 
tine developed in a startling and unex- 
pected manner. Here is the recording. 


Jiacome: (14-year-old boy chanting 
hymn in hushed tones) 

Dary: We have been becalmed for 
three days. 

Cast: (Confused shouts off ) 

Dary: (Alarmed) What's happen- 
ing? The ship is suddenly pitching..I’m 
holding tight to the rigging to keep my 
feet. Huge seas bearing down upon us! 
But why! There’s no wind! And yet the 
ocean is... 

Cast: (Shouts off) 

Day: The men are excited — terri- 
fied . . . The Admiral! Admiral Colum- 
bus has come out on deck. Sir, the men 
say they've seen a monster. 

Cotumsus: (Calm) They've seen a 
sign from heaven . . . if they had eyes 
in their heads. This sea is caused by 
a hurricane out of sight from us. Soon 
its exhausted winds will reach us and 
fill our sails once more. 

Mansze: This is Harry Marble again. 
Later the same day, October 9th, we 
received a bulletin from John Daly an- 
nouncing that a conference was held 
and it was agreed that the voyage was 
to continue west for three more days. 
If at the end of that time, no land was, 
sighted, the fleet was to come about 
and return to Spain. Early this morn- 
ing, October 12th, at the deadline hour, 
John Daly attempted to make contact 
with us, but owing to unfavorable 
weather conditions, he was unable to 
get through. Speculation here was rife. 
Had the voyage been abandoned? Four 
hours later contact with the flagship 
was successfully made — and we bring 
you now the recorded report by John 
Daly of those few crowded hours that 
made history. 

Sounp: (Wind and sea) 

Day: This is John Daly speaking 
from the Columbus Expedition. Four 
hours ago there was tremendous excite- 
ment here aboard the Santa Maria. The 
look-out thought he saw land! Rather, 
he thought he saw a light moving on 
land — as it was pitch black at the time. 
But it turned out he wasn’t the first to 
see it. And now, here’s Pedro de Sal- 
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cedo, the Admiral’s page boy, to carry 
on from there. Go ahead, Pedro... 

Pepro: (13 —as if memorized) An 
hour before moonrise my master 
thought he saw a light. But it was so 
uncertain a thing that he did not wish 
to declare it was land. 

Day: How did this light look to the 
Admiral? 

Pepro: Like a little wax candle ris- 
ing and falling. 

Daty: And it was after that that the 
look-out shouted? 

Pepro: Yes, sefior. And I called back 
to him that the light had already been 
seen by my master. 

Daty: Thanks, Pedro. . . . Well, that’s 
the story so far. The Admiral thought 
he saw a light. So did the lock-out. But 
apparently neither of them was certain 
enough about it for the cannon to be 
. that’s the pre-arranged sig- 
nal between the ships. And that was 
four hours ago. . . . But we did have 
another flutter. One of the sailors picked 
a branch out of the water. When the 
Admiral saw it, he — (interrupts) Wait 
a minute! Here comes the Admiral now. 
And he’s still holding the branch. .. . 
Sir, would you mind describing it for 
: 

Cotumsus: The leaves are fresh and 
there’s still a little flower clinging to it 
that resembles dog roses on the hedges 
in. Castile. The land it came —_ can- 
not be far off. 

Daty: Thank you very much, sir . . .! 
That’s what every man on board be- 
lieves now. Our goal must be very near. 
There have been other indications these 
last few days — flocks of birds flying 
overhead — floating boards — pieces of 
carved wood. Incidentally our three day 
limit for sailing West has run out to- 
night. But nobody thinks of turning 
back now. Every man strains to be the 
first to see land and win the rich re- 
wards—an annuity of ten thousand 
maravedis offered by the Spanish Sove- 
reigns, and a silk doublet the Admiral 
has thrown in. .. . It’s a beautiful night. 
Morning, I should say. It’s two o'clock 
now, October 12. The excitement is in- 
tense. Our drive is on — on — on to the 
promised land which lies somewhere out 
ahead! . . . But it may be hours yet be- 
fore we make our landfall. When we 
do, I'll be back again with a full de- 
scription. Until then, I return you — 

Sounp: (Cannon .fired, off) 

Day: (Excited) Wait! A gun! It 
came from the Pinta! Land! Land! That 
was the signal for land! But where? 

Cast: (Shouts of crew . . . Tierral 
Tierra! ) 

Daty: Yes, yes, I see it now! A white 
sand cliff gleaming on the horizon! And 
another! And a dark line of land con- 
necting them! Land! There can be no 
doubt this time! Land! The goal we 
sought is won! 


Daty: Pandemonium has broken 
loose here on the deck of the Santa 
Maria. The strain the men have been 
under has snapped with a vengeance. 


They shout, they laugh, they cry! 
There’s no limit to their joy! 

Cast: (Shouts)... Almirante! Almi- 
rante! 


Day: Some are calling for the Ad- 
miral. Now others take it up. They look 
up to where the Admiral is standing. 
They're hailing him — paying kgm trib- 
ute — the man who had faith when all 
the world was against him. . . . he 
Admiral steps to the rail. If I can get 
up to him — through all this mob — (in 
Spanish) one side, please. Let me 
through. I... 

Cotumsus: (Off — singing) 

(The men take up the song) 

Daty: (on cue) Wait . . . wait! The 
Admiral has started a Latin hymn — 
the beautiful Salve Regina. . .. The men 
are taking it up. I'll be back with you 
in a few hours as we go ashore. I re- 
turn you now to CBS in London. 

Switch to London 

Marste: You have been listening to 
a series of recorded broadcasts made 
by our CBS _ correspondent — John 
Daly, from the Santa Maria — flagship 


of the Columbus expedition to the In- , 


dies. I am looking at our studio clock. 
In approximately three minutes we will 
take you to John Daly, whose voice 
you will hear in an actual on-the-spot, 
not a recorded broadcast, describing the 
actual landing. Meanwhile, a bulletin 
has just been handed me, It states that 
John Cabot, celebrated Genoese navi- 
gator, now in England, has identified 
the land sighted by the Columbus 
expedition as probably the island of 
Japan. And now, from London, we 
switch you to John Daly on the shore 
of the Indies. 


(Switch, static . . . much stuff) 
Sounp: (Sea Gulls — —oars in locks. 
Wash water.* 


Cast: (Commands in Spanish) 

Daty: This-is John Daly. in a ship’s 
boat rowing toward land with a short- 
wave portable transmitter on my back 
—land that was first sighted at two 
o'clock this morning by Rodrigo de Tri- 
ana, look-out on the Pinta. Before me, 
glistening in the sun, stretches a fine 
coral beach. Behind it are trees —per- 
haps the park of some nobleman’s es- 
tate. I see no signs of habitation yet. 
No houses. No people on the beach. But 
we're still some way off . . . (excited) 
I see a man! The first man of the Indies! 
He’s come out from the trees. Now 
others come running. Dozens of them. 
They stream down to the water's edge. 
Many of them are richly dressed, tight- 
fitting garments of red and blue and — 
(checks himself) Wait! We're closer 


now and—(dismayed) They're mt 
dressed at alll What I mistook for clothes 
was paint! The men are painted every 
color of the rainbow but — otherwise 
they haven't got a stitch on. The natu 
ral color of their bodies is brown— 
light brown. They — 

Sounp: (Boat grates against sand) 

Dary: Our boat’s touched bottom! 
Just a minute and I'll — 

Sounp: (Splash) 

Daty: (Triumphant) My feet are on 
ground —the earth of the Indies. I'm 
wading ashore. A man of the Indies 
rushes forward. He's smiling —holding 
out his hand. (Calls) Greetings, friend, 
Greetings from Europe! 

Native: (Says something in native 
dialect. Other natives join in.) 

Daty:. I can’t understand. ...Oh, 
there’s Luis de Torres, our official in- 
terpreter. (Calls) Seftor Torres, what 
are these people saying? 

Torres: I have never heard this 
tongue before. 

Day: What! 

Torres. These are not people of the 
Indies. The people of the Indies are 
civilized. They wear clothes as we do. 
These people are savages. 

Day: Evidently the sailors agree 
with Sefior Torres. They're staring in 
amazement — and honestly, it’s a bit of 
a shock. But if they aren’t, what are 
they? 

(Roll of drum) 

Cast: (Cries of Almirante!) 

Daty: The Admiral’s come ashore, 
In front of him goes the Royal Stand- 
ard, carried by Don Rodrigo. Behind 
him walk the Pinzon Brothers, Martin 
and Vicente, Captains of the Pinta and 
Nifia. .. . The Admiral takes the stand. 
ard and plants it in the sand. He looks 
across the beach and to the forest be- 
yond, surveying his domain. . . . He 
kneels. A hush has fallen on the crowd. 
Even the natives seem to know some- 
miral bends to kiss the sand. . 
he speaks. 

Co.umsus: In the name of the most 
Christian and exalted King and Queen 
of Spain, I take possession of this is 
land, and name it — after our Savior 
who has shown us the way ae San 
Salvador! 

(Fades) This is a moment _ 
that will never be repeated in history. 
Never again may mortal men hope to 
recapture the amazement, the wonder 
of this October day of 1492 — 

Man: (Echo) SAN .SALVADOR— 
OCTOBER 12, 1492—COLUMBUS 
DISCOVERS AMERICA. 

Anncr: You have been listening to 
“CBS IS THERE.” “CBS IS THERE” 
is produced and directed for Columbia 
by Robert Lewis Shayon who wrote to- 
night’s broadcast in collaboration with 
William Morwood. 
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It’s a fact! The nerve center Of the NBC, 
Network is the master conttol —which 
sends out vibrations fromm NBC Studios 
These electric im: are transformed in- 
to words and music heard in ‘millions of 
American homes! Fourteen NBC programs 
can be sent over the airways by the master 
| control board at the same time 


Ever walk into two rooms at once? You 


For each NBC studio is two rooms—one 


a sounds. That’s why you’can say of each 
i». NBC studio: “It floate—and it’s 99-44/100 
per cent pure quiet!” 
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SERRE 


WY are you Listening? 


DVERTISERS —the people who 

sponsor most radio programs — 

measure a program’s success by its 
Hooper rating, a system of determining 
how many people are listening to radio 
programs. As the number of people 
listening to a program increases, the 
Hooper rating goes up. 

But most radio listeners use a differ- 
ent sort of yardstick. They're concerned 
with the content of the program. Their 


* yardstick measures the program itself. 


What sort of yardsticks do you use? 
Do you really judge radio programs? 
Or do you listen to certain programs 
just because all the kids in school will 
talk about them tomorrow morning? 

Will you listen to any show that 
features your favorite movie actor? Or 
do you demand that the show be care- 
fully and intelligently produced? 

To be able to set up good yardsticks, 
you must be a good listener. You must: 

1. Listen with a purpose. Why are 
you listening? For facts? For ideas and 


' opinions? For entertainment? 


2. Listen attentively. Are you listen- 
ing with both ears and an alert mind? 
Or is your attention split between a 
book, a chat, and the radio? 

8. Listen critically. Is this program , 
worth listening to? Is it giving you what 
you tuned in to hear? 


Fun with Information 


A late news flash from Cairo or 
Shanghai or Paris; election results hot 
off the wires; a battle of wits between 
a congressman and a newspaperman; 
the factual story of how the atom was 
split; those are some of the things you 
hear when you tune in on news, special 
events, and discussions. Such programs 
are not necessarily labeled educational 
programs. But the radio listener finds 
much of value in them and entertain- 
ment as well. 

News programs catapulted to popu- 
larity during World War II. For the 
latest news, people turn; to the radio; 
for complete news, they buy news- 
papers and magazines. Thus the radio, 
newspapers and magazines work to- 
gether to keep us informed. 

Radio news demands your complete 
attention. When you're reading news, 
you can re-read, compare; and judge 
at your leisure. When you're hearing 
news, you must “get it” on the spot. 

Straight newscasts, therefore, are 
measured by twe yardsticks: 
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Saturday Review of Literature 


“Now, for a speaker who knows as much 
about Russia as anyone in the country.” 


1. Is the news presented in the 
simplest, clearest way possible? 

(Are the sentences short, and easy to 
understand? Are the most important 
points covered first? Are unfamiliar 
names and places identified?) 

2. Does the-—announcer present 
straight facts? 

(When the announcer gives an opin- 
ion or interpretation, does he tell whose 
it is? Does he name a specific person 
or group, or does he say, “It is gen- 
erally believed...”? Does the an- 
nouncer’s tone ‘or voice give hints as 
to his opinions? Does he add facts that 
you've never heard elsewhere or omit 
any that you have heard? * 

When you listen to a news analyst — 
a commentator — you, too, should be- 
come an analyst. Analyze what the 
commentator should do for-you, and 
what he actually does. His purpose 
should be to analyze news fairly; that 
is, to interpret it in the light of facts. 
Check carefully on whether he: 

1. Presents the straight facts. 

2. Presents two possible interpreta- 

tions. 
(Does he state, for instance, how 
both the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans view the situation, or only how 
one party sees it?.Does he interpret 
both sides with equal honesty?) 

3. Is he well-qualified for his job? 

What do you know about his back- 

d and experience? What have you 
read about him in the newspaper? Is 
he associated with any organizations, 
and what do they stand for? 

“Special events,” in radio language, 
means on-the-spot broadcasting of 


newsworthy events. And that means 
everything from interviews with celeb- 
rities and descriptions of prizefights 
to “spot” reports of U. N. meetings. 
When such programs bring you a mo- 
mentous speech of the British Prime 
Minister, a declaration of war, or the 
landings on the Normandy Beach, the 
radio brings the world into the home. 

The success of a special events 
broadcast lies in the announcer’s~hands 
—or rather, on the tip of his tongue. 
Since he describes things while they're 
happening, he has no script. He's a 
topnotcher if he can: 

1. Speak fluently and express the 
excitement of the event without stum- 
bling, hesitating, or stammering. 

2. Use a colorful vocabulary. 

3. Give vivid sidelights, as well as 
the important highlights, that make 
the event come alive for the listener. 

4. Summarize the background and 
the significance of the event. 


Town Meetings 

Discussion programs play an im- 
portant role in keeping Americans in< 
formed on controversial issues. “The 
Town Meeting of the Air” presents 
outstanding people who disagree on 
timely problems. 

Other radio programs which offer 
discussion groups include “The Chi- 
cago Round Table,” “The People’s 
Platform,” and the “American Forum 
of the Air.” Fifteen thousand listening 
groups have been organized in this 


* country to hear and discuss such pro- 


grams. 

Forums, panels, debates, and inter- 
views can be exciting, instructive, and 
entertaining. Whether they are depends 
on these yardsticks: 

1. Are both sides fairly represented? 

2. Do the speakers present facts 
logically, or do they resort to name- 
talling? Do they explain their potnts by 
using illustrations and examples? 

8. Is the moderator fair and un- 
biased? 

Does he keep the program on the 
main topic? Does he ask the speakers 
to back up their statements with facts? 
Does he sum up the points made from 
time to time? Does he ask the speakers 
to define words of varying meanings 
such as “democracy,” “law,” “liberty,” 
“justice?” 

Next week: Yardsticks for entertain- 
ment programs. 
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pas simple and moving story 
Tine out among other Scholastic 
Writing “Awards entrants by virtue 
of its shapely composition, There is 
not a discordant note anywhere in 
it, nor a single pretentious detail to 
mar its beauty, 


Brief Candle 


On our ninth birthday Gran’ma 
Sturges gave Kathy and me a bicycle. 
It was painted a cinnamon brown and 
had a floppy fishing basket attached to 
the back of the seat. Gran'ma Sturges 
rarely gave us anything without a pur- 

, and we soon found out that the 
Picyele was designed to build up the 
muscles in the back of our legs, which 
Gran'ma said looked “string-like.” 
Gran’ma had been a physical educa- 
tion teacher in Toledo, Ohio, and even 
after she married refused to give up 
her back-breaking morning wrestle 
with the “flabola,” a lady-like machine 
meant to prepare the modern woman 
for a day in the kitchen. 

Every spring, as regular as Papa’s 
Burpee Seed Catalogues, the electric- 
ity bills, and one-ton of fertilizer, Mama 
would receive a note from Gran'ma ask- 
ing “the twins” up to Connecticut for 
the summer. July first, Kathy and I 
were plopped aboard the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford with Papa’s 
old army trunk, a collection of lurid 
western thrillers we bought while Papa 
saw about the tickets, and a packet of 
postcards self-addressed by Mama. 

Kathy looked forward to these sum- 
mers more than I, Gran’ma could never 
forget her teaching days and I felt that 
she regarded Kathy and me as God- 
given pupils. When we arrived, Gran’- 
ma put on an invisible gym suit, 
which she didn’t take off until the day 
we left. We were weighed ‘as soon as 
we stepped off the train. Since the 
Sturgeses thought home scales encour- 


itemizing, classifying, and coming to the 
sum total like an adding machine, while 
Gran'pa stood ready with the pepper- 
mint-covered gum he kept in a white 
bag in his pocket. 

The summer of our ninth birthday I 
weighed fourteen pounds more than 
Kathy. 

We always drove home from the 
station, This was the only ride we were 
permitted all summer, as Gran’ma be- 
lieved in walking for health, 

The house had been in the family 
for years. Every summer, when we 
drove up to it, I had the same feeling 
that the ugly*yellow thing was begin- 


ning to spr@ad around the foundation. 
Kathy was different. She would run her 


 spidery fingers over the gate post and 


say in a soft voice, “Gee, I wish we had 
a big house like this.” 

No sooner were our hats off than 
Gran’ma backed us up to the kitchen 
wall for measuring. That summer of 
our ninth birthday I was almost an inch 
taller than Kathy. I remember how we 
sat at the kitchen table that first after- 

noon, drinking cold, yellow-white milk 
eating Gran’ma’s Toll House 
cookies. Kathy was quiet, and k 
turning around to look out of the win- 
dow where you could see a splotch of 
bright blue ocean. Full of news, I 
chattered away. 

“Gran’ma, why is Dorothy bigger 


on the back, both arms wrapped 
around my neck and two of Gran'ma’s 
fried-chicken lunches in the fishing 
basket, we traveled-to all the best pie. 
nic spots up and down the white, sandy 
coast, We browned and freckled, and I 
grew plumper and taller, while Kathy 
seemed to shrink if she changed at 
all, We used to cry about it, softly 
huddled together in the big, canopied 
bed, We wanted so much to look alike. 
One night I promised to stop eating 
so Kathy could catch up, but Gran’ma 
found us out, She used to slip an extra 
potato onto Kathy’s plate or coax her 
into taking another helping of broccoli, 
Kathy would sit there long after we had 


finished, her fork motionless in her tiny, 


bony hand. 

There’s something about twins that 
sets them together, and we two knew 
this feeling of companionable loneli- 
ness, There were other children on the 
beach, but we never wanted to be with 
them. 

We took pictures of each other every 
week and sent'them home. I have one 
of Kathy and me. We look identical — 
same small eyes squinting against the 
sun, same lift of the chin, same sun- 
bleached bangs. It seems, though, that 
Kathy is standing far from the camera, 

I still have the collection of rocks and 
shells we made. We kept them in an 
old egg carton, along with a bird's 
nest, a dried-up bee hive, and an as- 
sortment of horseshoes. 

The last week in August Kathy 


‘caught cold. Gran’ma kept her wrapped 


in her own blue flannel bathrobe in 
the big bed in Gran’ma’s room. We 
didn’t mind staying in, because it had 
been raining for days and the lovely 
old bedroom with its huge fireplace was 
warm and exciting. I sat beside Kathy's 
bed and cut paper dolls for her and 
cried over Little Women. In a week 
Kathy seemed better, but Mama and 
Papa wrote us to come home. We were 
put on the train three days later. We 
cried all the way. 

That night Mama put Kathy to bed 
and there she stayed for four lone 
months. She died in December. 
had been finger-painting all eal. 

They sent me to Gran’ma Sturges. 


‘The bicycle was gone; the shell col- 


lection and our summer games had all 
disappeared. I slept on a cot in the 
sewing room. Only the marks on the 
wall remained, mine beyond Kathy’s. 

That was eight years ago. Mama 
says you can forget in eight years. You 
can’t forget the color of your own hair, 
your own eyes, the shape of your face. 
You can’t forget yourself. You can't 
forget one half of you without thinking 
that the other half is dead. 

Constance Jackson, 17 


Horace Greeley (Chappaqua, N. Y.) Schoo! 
Teacher, Sylvia Kurson 
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CEND ME YOUR EARS! 


what is going on. By the style of the 

setting and the costumes of the 
actors, you get a fair idea of the time 
and the place. If the villain stabs the 
hero, you see him raise his arm; the 
light catches the flash of the silent dag- 
ger; and the hero falls. All these things 
happen before your eyes No speeches 
are needed to tell you about them. The 
author can reach your imagination 
through both eye and ear. 

But radio is a different story. The 
writer of radio drama must hold you 
by the ears only, for at least fifteen 
minutes, the interval of the shortest 
air-wave dramas. Actually that is not 
so difficult as it sounds. For while your 
ears are at work, your imagination is 
helping. The writer knows this. He 
gives you the clues you need through 
dialogue, sound, and music — your in- 
ner eye visualizes his scenes for him. 

Dialogue, sound effects, and music 
— these are the building blocks of radio 
drama. And the greatest of these is the 
speech of the actors. Let’s see how that 
works, Suppose your teacher has given 
her composition class the job of drama- 
tizing a story for radio. Take “Sixteen” 
by Maureen Daly, a simple episode in 
the life of a high school girl. 

Here’s how a paragraph in the story 
reads: “...It was a winter night like 
any other winter night. And I didn’t 
have my* Latin done either. But the 
way the moon tinseled the twigs and 
silverplated the snow drifts I just 
couldn’t stay inside. The skating rink 
isn’t far from our house — you can make 
it in five minutes if the sidewalks aren’t 
slippery. So I went skating. I remember 
it took me a long time to get ready that 
night because I had to darn my skating 
socks first. I don’t know why they 
always wore out so fast — just in the 
toes, too. . 

How will you dramatize that para- 
graph to put it on the air? How would 
you say what Maureen Daly has said 
in the story? 

Here’s how Betty Keppler did it in 
her radio script, “Sixteen.” 

Maureen: Gosh, but it looks like 
a wonderful night out. (Calling) Mother 
hey, Moms... You downstairs? .... 
Can I go out for a while? 


j: a movie, or on the stage, you see 
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How would you write radio dialogue? 


Mortuer (faintly distance): 
What did you say, dear? 

Maureen: I said can I go out for a 
while. Can I . . . hey, Moms? 

MOTHER: May I, Maureen. Where do 
you want to goP 

Maureen: I think I'd like to go 
skating. 

Mortuer: It’s getting on toward 
eight-thirty you know, dear. Have you 
all your homework finished? 

MaurREEN: We-ee-ll all except my 
Latin...that’s started, Moms. I 
wouldn't stay long... just long enough 
to get some fresh air in my lungs and 
to keep my skates in practice. Please, 
Mom... Besides, I could work much 
better after I came in... 

Moruenr: All right. If you promise to 
come in early... . 

MaureEEN:...Hey, do you know 
where my yellow skating socks are? My 
ee ones have a hole in the toe of 


Ellen’s got them on, Maur- 
een. She wore her new yellow sweater 
and she asked if I thought you’d mind 
if she borrowed your socks. I didn’t 
know you were planning to go out, so 
I told her she could have them: Is the 
hole in your red ones a big one, dear? 
Couldn't you darn it? 

What has the radio writer done with 
the paragraph? First, she introduced 
Maureen’s mother as a character in 
order to provide dialogue that would 
say just about what the story said. 
Look at it carefully. How does she 
suggest the beauty of the winter night? 
How does she tell that the Latin is not 
done? How do you know what kind of 
family Maureen has? Has she sisters? 
Are the family wealthy? Poor? 

You noticed that the conversation 
between mother and daughter was 
every day conversation — natural and 
easy. It sounds spontaneous. But you 
notice, too, that the dialogue takes 
more time to bring out the facts in the 
paragraph. This is generally true of 
radio writing. In order to speed up the 
drama, the writer has to take certain 
short cuts later. She bridges the gaps 
between the action of getting ready to 


go skating, of skating, and of going 
home by narration. This means that 
another voice, not that of the charac- 
ters, tells snatches of the story. For 
example, after Maureen has reached 
the rink and met the boy, the Narrator 
says: 

Voice: And then he took my other 
hand. That’s all there was to it... 
Just that. And then we were skating. 
It wasn’t that I'd never skated with a 


boy before. Don’t be silly ... But this 


- was different. He was smooth. He was 


a big shot up at school and he went to 
all the big dances and he was the very 
best dancer in town. All the girls knew 
that! Don’t you see?...This was dif- 
ferent. 

In that stretch of narration, the 
“voice” has not only taken us a little 
farther into the story, it has also told us 
how Maureen feels toward this new 
boy. The plot thickens. You know that 
this is going to be important to her. 
Will boy get girl? Will girl lose boy? 

All in all, the story is a simple one — 
just a date that ends in waiting for a 
telephone call that never comes. The 
characters are few. They won't get 
mixed up in your mind, because they 
are Mother, Maureen, Boy, Narrator — 
only four, each with a distinct voice, 
and an easy name to remember. “Six- 
teen” makes good radio drama. 

These are the elements of good radio 

dialogue: 
1. Work with as small a cast as 
possible. It is difficult for a listener to 
keep track of more than four characters 
in any scene. 

2. Choose your cast with as much 
variety as possible in their voices. 

8. Give your characters. simple 
names, and keep them dissimilar. Never 
have a Jane and a Jean or a James and 
a John in the same script. 

4. Use your characters’ names often 
at first. “Hey, Mom...” and “May 
I, Maureen.” 

5. Avoid any action that doesn’t 
move the plot ahead. Let the narrator 
tell that Maureen went to the rink. 

6. Keep the plot simple: Girl meets 
boy; girl gets boy; girl loses boy. 
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houses are built on foundations, 

But there the similarity ends, For 
all the stones in a building's founda- 
tion are important. If one is ‘missing, 
the entire house is weakened. 

Not all the words in a sentence are 
that important, Several words may be 
omitted from a sentence without chang- 
ing the meaning. What it says may not 
sound attractive with words omitted, 
but the sense remains. Otherwise, how 
could people send telegrams? 

When you receive that sheet of yel- 
low paper from Aunt Mary saying: 
ARRIVING 10 PM EST TRAIN 
THURSDAY. LOOK FOR YOU AT 
STATION, you know what Aunt Mary 
means, She could have dressed up her 
announcement with pronouns and ar- 
ticles, but they would not have added 
to the meaning, 

You understand the telegram because 
all the important words were there. 
They must be in a successful telegram. 
And they must also be there ff you 
are to read and understand any 
sentence, 


Which Words Work? 


The working words are those that 
have a sense job to do—the ones that 
give you meaning. Can you choose 
those words from this sentence: 

Despite the widespread use of cars, 
there are undoubtedly many elderly 

who still prefer horse-drawn 

uggies, 

If you got the answer correctly, you 
noticed that the important words are 
not necessarily the long ones. Nor are 
they necessarily short. Undoubtedly 
its four does not change 
the meaning the sentence. Ma 
does, Why? 

I, As you read each of the sentences 


Voces are are built of words, as 


Read 


below, skip over unimportant words. 
You may need to re-read each sentence 
several times to train yourself, Then 
underline the important words. 

1, Modern movies have a definite influ- 
ence on our thinking and attitudes. 

2. If food prices continue to rise so 
sharply, many children will surely suffer 
from malnutrition, 

3. Those pupils who have been trained 
to form good study habits always complete 
their lessons in record time. 

4. Psychologists tell us that it is not 
abnormal for soldiers to be frightened un- 
der fire, 


Method to This Madness 


This whole article is an exercise to 
increase your “Sentence Comprehension 
Quotient” —SCQ. Now that you know 
how to choose important Words, let's 
see how well you can grasp the mean- 
ing of telegraphic sentences. 

II. Read each sentence only once. 
Then choose the true statement from 
the two that follow it. 

1. Red deer found only Europe. (a) The 
red deer discovered Europe. (b) The red 
deer lives only in Europe. 


2, Ear divided three parts, external, 
middle, internal. (a) The external, in- 
ternal, and middle parts are the three divi- 
sions of the ear. (b) Some people have an 
internal, a middle, and an external ear - 
three ears. 

8. Sphinx, built ancient Egyptians, banks 
Nile River. (a) The Sphinx built Egypt 
on the Nile River, (b) The ancient Egyp- 
tians built the Sphinx. 


On Your Own Now 


In the second quiz, the sentences 
were already telegraphed. There were 
no unnecessary words to slow you down, 
Now. let's see if you can combine 
“telegraphing” with understanding, 

Ill. One important word has been 
omitted from each sentence below, Fill 
in the missing word in each case. 

1. In his last semester, Joel had to take 
two history courses to complete the re- 
quirements for - 

2. Because of the increased cost of liv- 
ing, workers asked for wage —— bee 

8. The house is completed except for 
the electric fixtures, and they would have 
been installed if the ————. had not 
gone on strike, 

4, Since Mr. James was heavily in debt, 
he had to monev. 

Now try catching a word already in 


a sentence that doesn’t belong there. ° 


IV. In the sentences below, one 
word contradicts the rest of the sen- 
tence. Underscore the wrong word 
listed after the sentence. 

1. Mr. Smith rushed away from home 
without his breakfast so he would not be 
early for the train. (a) breakfast; (b) 
home; (c) early; (d) train. 

2. When the city council voted to in- 
crease the real estate tax by ten per cent, 
the landlords were relieved. (a) council; 
(b) voted; (c) estate; (d) relieved. 

8. George couldn’t finish filing down 
the pieces of his model boat because his 
mother had lent the hammer. (a) mother; 


(b) hammer; (c) lent; (d) model. 


THAT 
sy sum syntax AGAIN! 


SAW this in a business letter: “With 
regards to . . .” Is it correct? It 


Your instincts are good, Ira. Kt isn’t 
correct. It should read: with regard to 
or in regard to. 


I never seem to get the difference 
between capital and capitol. Can you 


accumulation of money, or a city like 
Washington, which is the capital of 
the United States. 

Capitol is something different. It 
means only one thing—a_ building. 
Washington is the capital of the United 
States. The Capitol (the building) is 
located in Washington. 

When we were having your troubles 
in high school, some kind-hearted 
teacher gave us this advice: 

A building has a dome. Capitol is a 
building. Both dome and capitol have 

\ 


o’s. 
It worked for us. We hope it does for 
you, too. 


Is it wrong to write fall (the season) 
without a capital F? 
S. T., Richmond, Pa. 


There’s nothing wrong about writing 
fall without a capital F. All the seasons 


are written without being capitalized: 
winter, spring, summer, autumn. Yet 
the days of the week and the months 
of the year are all capitalized. Re- 
member that. 
What is the rule for capitalizing the 
words in titles of movies, books, etc.? 
J. B.,jSan Diego, Calif. 


Capitalize all the important words, 
but do not capitalize conjunctions, ar- 
ticles or prepositions of less than five 
letters (of, the, and) when they come 
in the middle of the title: The Moon 
and Sixpence. 

You will find this rule violated very 
often in advertisements. Advertisements 
do not on all occasions obey the rules 
of capitalization. They sometimes cap- 
italize for special effects. But you're 
not writing advertisements — so the rule 
applies to you. 


Asi; 
earn 
race 
got | 
repo 
doesn’t sound right. 
Ira V., Boston, Mass. 
J] V. S., Denver, Colo. 
‘ I'll try. Capital means a number of 
ans things: a capital letter like A, or an 
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Typewriter Types 


Devotes his spare time to catching an earful of campus chin- 
wagging for the school paper. Delighted to find he can write it 
Up without neglecting his work, thanks to his Royal Portable 
Typewriter. School tests reveal that students who type get higher 
marks, do better work in /ess time! 


Fashion Passio 


A slave to style. Needs lots of folding lettuce for his clothes. And 
earns it easily, thanks to his Royal Portable! Not only does he 
face through his work like a rabbit on the trail of a carrot, he’s 
got lots of time to do work for others—typing notes, themes, 
reports and such! 


Grindstone Girl 


Does more plugging than a bathtub stopper. Alas, poor lass! 
She doesn’t realize how much quicker a Royal Portable would 
get her through her work! For Royal has mmany time-saving 
features: “Magic” Margin, ““Touch Control,” Finger-Flow Key- 
board ...and more, adding up to faster, better, neater work! 


You? 


If Pater would like to see his offspring spring off to a good start, 
stroll him down to your nearest Royal Portable dealer's for a 
demonstration. He’ll show Dad how easy it is to learn on a 
Royal—won’t have to unlearn anything for office typewriter 
typing! For Royal is the standard typewriter in portable size! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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That's My Boy 


(Continued) 
arm cocked, He saw two Northwestern 
linesmen hit him, but not before he 
got the ball away. Forty yards down- 
field a State end took it over his 
shoulder for the touchdown, 

After that, Pete tried to learn as he 
watched, but it was too much for him. 
Twice he asked questions of Gehring, 
but the second time Gehring gave him 
a look of such amazement that he kept 
quiet from then on. The second period 
ended a couple of minutes later with 
State leading, 6 — 0. 

When the half-time ceremonies got 
under way they were told to front and 
to line up on the field facing the State 
side of the stands. 

“Here comes our moment of glory,” 
Gehring said with a half-grin. “I sup- 
pose it’s kind of silly, but I always get 
a boot out of it. This is the third time 
for me.” 

Directly in front of them the cheer 
leader stood before a microphone. Pete 
heard the voice booming back through~ 
the loud-speakers: “And make it a big 
one... . 

Five assistant cheer leaders launched 
into a series of acrobatics, and then 
there was a long, rolling cheer. Two 
photographers scurried up and took a 
stand in front of Pete. “How about a 
big smile, Mr. Gregg?” 

Pete stared. “Me? You want a picture 
of me?” 

The photographer looked at him 
curiously, made his shot, and dashed 
off. 
“You'd better get used to it,” Gehr- 
ing grinned; “With Johnny only a soph- 
omore, you've got two more years to 


Pete barely heard him. He was look- 
ing after the photographer who had 
called him by the wrong name. 

Pete thought of that number as he 
went back to his seat. Was that the 
only connecting link between his son 
and himself, the most important thing 
they now had in common? It wasn’t 
enough. By now, even he knew it was 
a famous number, but its fame was not 
big enough to fill the void in his heart 
and thoughts. There had to be some- 
thing else, and Pete Gregochowski 
knew he would have to discover it 
himself. 


Pure saw little of the game that 
didn’t take place in the immediate 
vicinity of number thirty-three. And in 
the third quarter it was Gregg around 
end for twenty; Gregg off tackle for 


fumble behind the line, and North- 
western recovered. The thundering 
triumphant wave of sound that punc- 
tuated the drive expired in a concert 
of anguished disappointment. 

Gehring shook his head. “I don’t like 
this. If those guys get one lucky break 
and score, it might mean the ball 
game,” 

Pete leaned forward, close to the 


edge of his seat. “Johnny will run’ 


again,” he said. 

But Johnny didn’t get a chance, The 
Northwestern line came to sudden, 
savage life, It tore great gaps in the 
State forward wall and began ripping 
off yardage in alarming chunks. State 
held for downs on its own ten and 
punted out. But back Northwestern 
came, and with about three minutes 
remaining in the final quarter they were 
poised on the State twenty-five. 

The payoff was a beauty and it came 
on the first down. The Northwestern 
quarterback faked cleverly to the full- 
back going into the line, then lobbed 
the ball laterally to his tailback going 
wide to the right. Two steps and the 
tailback stopped dead, got good pro- 
tection, and connected with his target, 
who had drifted into the end zone. 
Even as the ball was in the air Pete 
heard Gehring scream, “Get back, 
Tommy! Get back!” 

Pete knew who Tommy was. It was 
Gehring’s son, State’s quarterback. 
Gehring covered his face with his 
hands and gasped. “Tommy let him get 
behind him!” 

Northwestern converted, making it 
seven to six, and from the instant the 
referee's upraised arms indicated the 
kick was good, a heavy pall settled 
over the stadium, except for a section 
across the field where a handful of 
Northwestern fans were in an advanced 
stage of delirium. 

To Pete Gregochowski the change of 
mood was instantly apparent. He 
looked sidewise at Gehring and was 
amazed at the almost acute physical 
suffering in the man’s face, and then 
he remembered that Gehring’s son had 
done something terribly wrong. 

Pete touched the man’s arm. “Your 
boy couldn't help it,” he said. 

Gehring shook his head. “The deuce 
he couldn't, the melonhead,” he said 
bitterly. “That was his man and he 
should have been back with him.” 

“But the game is not over yet,” Pete 
said. Then, in an afterthought, “Maybe 
Johnny can make up for it.” 

_ Gehring pointed grimly at the clock. 

“With three minutes to go?” he said 
harshly. “Don’t be silly. Johnny's a good 
boy, but he’s no miracle man.” He 
looked at Pete hastily. “Don’t get me 
wrong,” he continued. “It’s just that 
we've got to do it quick.” 


Gehring had lost faith, Pete thought. 
Lost faith in his boy and in the whole 
team. But a man couldn't lose faith in 
his own son! That sudden conviction 
jolted Pete. Wasn't that just what he 
had done? 

Northwestern kicked off and Cassidy 
fought it back to the thirty-five. Loomis 
got three on a split back, and then 
Johnny pitched one down to Cassidy, 
who went out of bounds on the North- 
western forty. Johnny fired another one 
down to the twenty-five, but his re- 
ceiver dropped it in ‘the clear. Pete 
heard Gehring groan. 


Louie went .wide for four, but not 
enough to enceurage another running 
play at that point, so Johnny started 
pitching again. The State line was tired 
and he was rushed. Fourth and six, and 
no alternative. Johnny faded back and 
let go, but the alert Northwestern 
secondary swarmed all over the poten- 


tial receiver, and Northwestern took . 


over. 

“That's that,” Gehring croaked. 
“Two minutes. They'll sure stall it out.” 

Pete stared at the electrically dotted 
seconds blinking away on the clock. 
Twice Northwestern hit the line cau- 
tiously, and each time the ball carrier 
got up with exasperating slowness. But 
finally he overdid it, and the referee 
stopped the clock with a five-yard 
penalty for too much time in the hud- 
dle. Once more jgto the line, and then 
Northwestern playing it safe, went into 
punt formation with thirty-six seconds 
to go. 

“They'll aim it out of bounds,” Geh- 
ring muttered hoarsely. “They'll keep 
it away from him.” Pete knew he was 
referring to Johnny. 

Gehring was right. The kicker angled 
it sharply, but a strong wind kept it 
just inside. Johnny gathered it in on 
his own twenty, just a step from the 
side line. As he took it, the crowd made 
a sound almost animal in its agony of 
hope. 

They were all on their feet now as 
Johnny did a tight-rope act for five 


_ yards up the chalk stripe. Then he 


veered quickly, faking the charging 
Northwélter end within an inch of his 
life, leaving him sprawled on the turf. 
By the time he was at the thirty-five, 
Johnny was jet-propelled. _ 

Pete Gregochowski could hear only 
one voice in the roaring stadium — his 
own. “Run, Johnny! Run, run, run!” he 
was screaming. 

AD yes cut toward the middle of the 
, when he found himself trapped, 
only to smash head-on into a purple 
jersey. He stumbled, started to fall, 
recovered just before his knee touched. 
He barely had enough traction left to 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


SERVING FHROUGH SelEHeEs 


‘Says FRANK LEAHY 
FAMOUS NOTRE DAME COACH 


CAGER is built for basketball and 
all sports; rugged, it gives each 
foot-step spring with sure support. 


So champs wear Keds! ‘suecareeet 


ARCH CUSHION 


Yes, sure shots come right from the feet up—aim depends 
on steady, sure, balanced footwork. These ¢hampionship 
shoes keep your feet in the game with the resilient support 
of the famous Keds Cushion Arch that moves with your 
feet in action. In Keds, feet just don’t tire easily. 


Slant, non-binding tops and smooth inside toes prevent _ . 
binding and chafing. Traction soles help fast starts, quick Only Keds Have All These Features: 


stops. Keds are built to better your game! 


e Scientific Last, lets toes grip for action 
Slanted two-piece tops; won't bind 
Smooth inside construction 


Ss Balanced toughness throughout 

e Traction soles; non-marking 
Pull-proof eyelets 

© ‘e. Wash clean with soap and water 


Sagepekasmeene They're not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe. 
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32 
That’s My Boy 
(Concluded) 
side-step another charging figure and 


was off again, At the twenty-five he 
left the safety man flat-footed with a 
bewildering change of pace and was 
gone for good, 

Pete Gregochowski wouldn't have 
believed anything could produce such 
sound as he heard now, It towered u 
until it reached almost stupefying vo 
umn, Someone was pounding him on 
the chest. 

“He did it! He did it!” Gehring 
shrieked, “What a sweetheart! Man, 
did you get a load of that!” 

State booted the extra point, making 
it thirteen to seven, and it was all over. 
There was barely time left for State to 
kick off again to Northwestern before 
the gun barked. 

Pete Gregochowski stood there while 
the insanity swirled around him and 
onto the field. The box of cookies in 
his hand was pitifully crushed and his 
cardboard number had disappeared. 

They were crazy. Everybody was 
crazy, And every once in a while Pete 
heard a name: 

“Oh, that Johnny Gregg!” 

“Did you see him? Did you see that 

Gregg go?” 

Pete Gregochowski wanted to be 
crazy too, He wanted to be part of it, 
at least feel it. 

And suddenly he did. Just like that, 
as though it were a disease that 
couldn't strike quickly. Yet, on second 
thought, it wasn’t a disease at all, It 
was just a brilliant, beautiful light, 
chasing away all the shadows, and Pete 
Gregochowski wanted to reach out and 
embrace it, Oh, how simple it was! 

This whole crazy thing that was 


we now, Who had touched it 
A named Gregg, Johnny 
Gregg. Yet, when it came right down 
to it, these people weren't delirious 
over the name, It was the boy. The 
name was merely something they called 
him, The name couldn't throw a foot- 
ball or run like that. Only the boy 
could do that, 

His boy. His Johnny. The fact that 
the name had been changed didn’t 
mean Johnny had changed too, He 
remembered the other things — the way 
the drunk had responded on the train, 
.»» The young man who passed out the 
numbers. ... The way Gehring had re- 
acted when he found out.... They 
hadn't cared about the name, only 
about Johnny. 

He saw it all now. He'd been blindly 
stubborn and unfair, and the tightness 
- his throat served as emphasis for the 
act, 

He wanted to see Johnny now. 
Badly. Pete shoved and fought his way 
to the jam around the locker-room door. 
Two harassed guards were holding 
back the crowd and rejecting virtually 
all the frenzied pleas for entry. 

Pete grabbed the guard and shouted, 
“Let me in, please! I want to see my 
son. 
The guard looked at him  suspi- 
ciously, “Who is ‘he?” 

Even an hour ago his face would 
have set and he would have given a 
different answer; but now Pete Grego- 
chowski’s face split into a wide smile. 
“Johnny Gregg,” he beamed. 

The guard seized his elbow. “Man, 
oh, man!” he boomed. “In you go!” He 
opened the door a scant eight inches 
and almost shoved Pete through. 

Inside was the strong penetrating 
odor of liniment and sounds of elation 


given full release, bouncing and echo- 
ing off the concrete walls. From an in- 
ner room he could hear the splashing 
of water in the showers and an oo- 
casional exhilarated war whoop. In one 
corner the coach was surrounded by a 
knot of sports writers. Two flash bulbs 
went off near Pete. It was a welter of 
confusion, but he wouldn’t have missed 
it for anything. 

He stood there uncertainly, Yooking 
around for ews Then he heard a 
familiar high-pitched yell. He turned 
and saw Johnny bearing down on him, 
dripping wet, a towel flapping over 
one shoulder. 

Pete Gregochowski grabbed him 
tightly, unmindful of the water. 
“Johnny!” 

Then he was laughing happily, more 
happily than he ever thought possible, 
yet fighting at the same time to keep 
the tears from his eyes. There were 
things to be said and things that would 
be better left unsaid, and it was a 
supremely full moment. 

Suddenly he remembered and held 
up the box of cookies, battered and 
crushed, with crumbs sifting out of 
one corner, “Mama sent some cookies,” 
Pete said soberly. 

“Wonderful,” 
boy!” 

They both looked at the completely 
pulped box and then at each other, 
and burst into another fit of delicious 
laughter. 

Then Johnny 7s arm around Pete 
Gregochowski’s shoulder and said, 
“Come on, Dad, I want you to meet 
the coach.” 

As he walked across the raucously 
turbulent room, Pete wouldn't have 
changed places with the President of 
the United States. 


Johnny said. “Oh, 


School Goes Salty 


A group of Metropolitan Vocational 
High School students in New York 
City are swapping their desks for bell- 
bottom trousers. It all began when the 
John W. Brown, a 10,000-ton liberty 
ship, became part of New York's school 
system, This war-time troop and cargo 
carrier has been converted into a prac- 
tical laboratory for students enrolled in 
maritime courses. Students are assigned 
to the ship for a week of practical work 
in the engine room, in the radio room, 
on deck, etc. On alternate weeks the 
boys pursue academic studies in their | 
regular high school building. 


Feminine Fashions 

Now that you gals have spent a good 
three years of your life sewing in 
shoulder pads and ripping them out 
again when your clothes needed laun- 
dering, the clothesmakers have come to 
your rescue, They've designed snap-on 
shoulder pads for women’s dresses, 
blouses, suits, and coats. Snaps are 
sewed in at the shoulder line of the 
garment, and pads may be removed 
easily when clothes are cleaned. Of 
course, right on the heels of this cheer- 
ing little item comes the fashion de- 
signers’ decree that shoulder pads are 
out this year. 


Appendectomy with an Audience 
A new use of television was recently 
demonstrated when Johns Hopkins 
University televised five surgical oper- 
ations. The object of the telecast was 


to test television as a method of teach- 
ing medical students. Cameras were set 
up close to the operating table. Thus, 
med students gathered around the tele- 
vision receivers were able to get a much 
closer view of the operations than 
they usually get in the galleries of 
operating rooms. In addition, a micro- 
phone was set up over the operating 
table, and a surgeon commented on 
each step in the operation. 

First thing we know, girls who aspire 
to be leading ladies on the television 
screen will be smashing a few ribs to 
get in on a free screen test. 

ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


Have you heard of a new invention. 
a new idea, a new product or process? 
We will pay $1 for any item that's 
“news” tous. Address Allen Albright, 
“What's New” Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
-sines, 220 East 42nd St., N.-Y¥. 17, N. 
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a how Jim used to sink those 
one-hand baskets—and belt those long, looping 
drives over the left-fielder’s head? 


We used to think he was quite a man then, 
but you should see him now! He was in the drug 
store last night, buying double chocolates for the 
gang. No brag to Jim. Me’s one of those quiet, 
smiling chaps who hasn’t much to say, but when 
he talks you listen. 


He was telling us about some of the new equip- 
ment his Infantry division uses — and the big, fast 
trucks they travel in. Jim’s a PFC new. He made 
it after basic training in the Army, and you can 
see he’s prouder of that chevron than he was of 
his football letter. As he says, it takes brawn 
and brains to make the grade in the Army 
Ground Forces. 


His outfit’s just back from maneuvers, hard as 
nails, and he’s home on leave before volunteering 


for overseas duty in the Far East. According to 
all the dope that’s one of the best stations in the 
world. Sightseeing, travel, good living quarters, 
extra pay, plenty of sports, and a chance to do a 
real man’s job for democracy and peace. 


Jim’s a born leader, and he’s getting real train- 
ing for leadership in the Army. After his 3-year 
enlistment, watch him go places! 


‘He gave us something to think about. When 
we graduate, you'll be seeing a lot of members of 
our class down at the Army Recruiting Station. 


* 


U. S. ARMY 
AND AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 
GOVERNORS ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Please send me a copy of the Army Ground Forces’ 
new FREE booklet, “This Is Where Leaders Are 
Made.” 


Name 
Address 
City and State 
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ROBERT A. LOVETT 


No. 2 Statesman 


As Secretary of State Marshall's re- 
cently-appointed —second-in-command, 
Under-Secretary of . State Robert 
Abercrombie Lovett has about as re- 
laxing a job as a bus driver during a 
rainy-day rush hour, In Army fashion, 
Secretary Marshall has made him a 
State Department chief of staff, with 
wide executive powers. And when 
Marshall is away from the Capital, 
Lovett steps up to even greater re- 
sponsibility in carrying out America’s 
ever-broadening foreign policy. 

The 52-year-old Under-Secretary was 
borrm in Huntsville, Texas. After gradu- 
ating from Yale University, he became 
a naval flyer in World War I, and 
‘earned the highly-prized Navy Cross. 
In 1921 he began his career as a clerk 
in a New York bank. 

The lanky Texan’s banking career 
was rapid and prosperous. He rose to 
become a partner in Brown Brothers, 
Harriman and Company, a Wall St. 
banking firm. But his interest in avia- 
tion never lessened. In December, 
1940, Lovett’s banking career was cut 


International News Photo 


CYRUS S. CHING - 


assistant to the of War. Four 
months later he was made Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air. During World 
War II, Lovett worked pian with 
Secretary Marshall, who was then 
Army Chief of Staff, in carrying out the 
Army Air Forces bomber program. The 
program was a brilliant success. Thus 
few were surprised when Secretary 
Marshall chose Lovett to fill the “No. 2 
seat” in the State Department. He re- 
places former Under-Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, who wished to return to 
private life: A slim, bald man with 
melancholy features, Lovett is enthusi- 
astic about only one sport — golf. 


Industrial Peace-Maker 


Cyrus C. Ching, the first director 
of the new Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, is an old hand 
at labor relations. His experience dates 
back 30 years, and since 1929 he has 
been director of 
industrial relations 
for the giant 
United States Rub- 
ber Company. 

The six-foot-sev- 
en-inch expert was 
born on a farm on 
Prince Edward Is- 
land, Canada, 71 
years ago. On the 
turn of the cen- 
tury Cyrus Ching 
came to the United 
States, landing in 
Bostqp. During the 
day ne worked as 
a motorman on 
Boston’s “El” rail- 
way. At night he studied law at North- 
eastern University, and was admitted to 
the Massachusetts bar in 1912. The 
same year he became assistant to the 
president of the Boston El, after rising 
job by job through the company’s ranks. 

Since Ching joined U. S. Rubber, in 
1919, he has been called to Washington 
many times as an adviser on labor 
problems. In 1941 he served on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's National Defense Me- 
diation Board. In 1942 he was a 
member of the War Labor Board, a 
position he held until September 1943. 

“Cy” Ching has lectured at many col- 
leges and universities. In May, 1942, 
Dartmouth conferred on him an ~hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws. As 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
director, white-haired “Cy” Ching has 
his work cut out for him. The inde- 
pendent agency he heads, set up under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, makes its debut 
at a moment when unions are resentful 
of new Government restrictions. 


Italian Strong Man 


Palmiro Togliatti, alias Ercole Ercoli, 
is duce of Italy’s 4,000,000 .Com- 
munists and one of the most powerful 
men in that troubled, bewildered 
nation. Called “the most successful 
Communist outside of Russia,” he was 
born on Palm Sunday, 54 years ago, in 
Genoa’s shabby Via Albergo dei Poveri 
(Street of the Hostel of the Poor), 

The son of a government bookkeeper, 
Togliatti attended the University of 
Turin on a law scholarship. After win- 
ning his PhD he became a journalist, 
and joined the Italian Socialist Party, 
But the Socialists were too tame for 
Togliatti’s tastes. In 1921 he broke 
away from the Socialists and founded 
the Italian Communist party. 

After Mussolini’s rise to power, the 
Italian Communists were forced to go 
underground. Togliatti worked under 


International News Photo 


PALMIRO TOGLIATTI 


the name of Ercole Ercoli. But by 1926 
the Fascist police were hot on his trail. 
To escape arrest, he fled to France. 
The next 17 years of this Commu- 
nist chieftain’s life are shrouded in 
mystery. But in 1943 he appeared in 
Moscow as a top Communist leader. A 
year later—after Italy’s surrender — 
Russia’s Deputy Foreign Minister An- 
drei VisMinsky persuaded the Allies to 
permit Togliatti’s return to Italy. 
Togliatti returned in March of that 
year. By April he was at the helm of 
the Communist party in Italy and a 
Minister in the Italian cabinet; and 
by December he was vice-premier of 
Italy. A studious-looking man in a blue 
serge suit and horn-rimmed glasses, 
Togliatti continues to run Italy’s Com- 
munist party with a firm hand. He has 
no official post in Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi’s anti-Communist cabinet, but 
he would probably be Italy’s strong 
saad if the Communists come to power 
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How many times 


did you 


|, Election day comes only once a year. 
Yet you “vote” many times_every day. For, 
each time you buy a bar of soap or a loaf 
of bread or a necktie—or anything at all— 
you cast a “vote” in favor of some product 
of service over r competing product or 
service. 


2. To win your votes, America’s manu- 
facturers are kept constantly on the jump 
to give you better and better goods at lower 
and lower prices. That’s what businessmen 
call “competition” —and it’s the best system 
ever devised to boost the well-known “‘stand- 
ard of living.” 


3. What happens when any manufacturer 
tries to skimp on the quality of his products 
—or boosts his prices too high? You know 
the answer! You simply “vote” for some 
other manufacturer's products. That’s how 
competition forces the profiteer back into 
line —or out of business. 


Cfor a Better. Tomorrow for Everybody 


Write for your free copy of “Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y.20,N.¥. 


ave 


4. So you see, in the long run it’s really 
you—not the manufacturer or the retailer 
—who sets the size of prices and profits. 
And the firms that do the best job of com- 
peting for your “votes” are the ones that 
stay in business—and grow! 


PRODUCTIVE 


EFFICIENCY PRICES 


5. When a firm grows—thanks to your 
“votes”—it produces and sells more goods. 
This means it can get along with a smaller 
profit per unit—and sell at still lower prices. 
This in turn attracts still more customers. 
That's how competition works constantly 
to boost production and reduce prices. 


6. And even part of the profit you “vote” 
to well-managed firms finds its way back 
to you in the form of better living. For the 
reasonable profits of industry pay for re- 
search and expansion to develop new prod- 
ucts, better products, more jobs—and greater 


- security for everyone. 


_ half that much! 


Most Americans say they think 10 to 15 
cents out of each dollar of sales would be 
a fair profit for business to make. As a 
matter of fact, industry averages less than 
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OME is where you hang your 

raincoat. It’s also the place 

toward which you direct loving 
thoughts when you're a hundred 
miles away at camp. 

But for everyday purposes, the 
family hearth is often a hotbed of 
ticklish problems. The Kid Brother 
spends most of his time perfecting 
his formula for ruffling your temper. 
The Pop, understanding as he is 
about allowances and report cards, 
doesn’t seem to understand that 
you're an individual with a life of 
your own to lead. And though a gal 
is supposed to be a queen in her 
own home, your poise and inspira- 
tion vanish when you have to enter- 
tain The Boy in your own living 
room, 

But wait a minute before you de- 
cide to pitch a tent in the town 
square. We think maybe we have a 
line on the answers to some of your 


Do you boss “Tiger” around because 
you're older, make fun of his seventh 
grade chums, forget to put his bike in 
the garage after you borrow it, or swipe 
his shirts to wear with your dungareés? 
If you do, you shouldn’t be surprised 
to find him prowling about your parties 
with a malicious gleam inghis eye. 

Not guilty? Well, look a little further. 
Maybe you don’t exactly walk all over 
Tiger, but you may stand condemned 
in his eyes on another count, There’s 
one thing younger brothers and sisters 
hate worse than being lorded over. And 
that’s being ignored. 

How much real interest do show 
in Tiger and his activities in course 
of a week? Do you inquire how The 
Rangers’ project of painting their club- 
house is coming along? Or do you in- 
terrupt his dinner-table account of the 
7th-8th grade football game to tell Mom 
about the beautiful dress you saw in 
a store window on the way home? Do 
you ask Tiger to explain the fine points 
of stamp collecting to you? Or do you 
ignore him in the drugstore when you 
come in with friends your own age? 

Such slights may not be intentional 
on your part. But impress Tiger 
with the fact that you're hardly aware 
he exists. If you don’t give him credit 
for being a big time stamp collector or 
the best tackle on the 7th grade team, 
he has to resort to underhanded methods 
of winning your attention. If you indi- 
cated that you were proud of his tri- 
umphs and considered him a “good 
guy,” he wouldn’t have to play bad man 
to make you look in his direction. 


show, and chances are Tiger will want 
to make you proud of him when your 


_ mext party rolls around—even if it 
ing 


his hair and digging 


And when you plan that party, don’t 
prod Tiger with the fact that it’s going 
to be a strictly private affair —“No 
Children Allowed.” Instead, ask him 
whether he thinks boys would rather 
have chocolate cake or apple pie as 
party chow. Or tell him you hope he'll 
drop in sometime during the evening 
because Barney wants to Bon about the 
new play he’s worked out for the 7th 
grade eleven. If you make it clear that 
you're not anxious to get rid of him, 
Tiger will probably find he has better 
things to do than hang around you 
“old folks.” 

Winning Tiger’s cooperation will do 
more than insure you of smoother par- 
ties. Remember what we said about 
the No. 1 ally, If Tiger rates you top 
of the milk bottle, he'll help you fix 
your radio. He'll report to you exclus- 
ively when he sees Barney out with 
Claire some Saturday night. He'll scat- 
ter your praises around the neighbor- 
hood. And he'll keep mum about the 
time you got stood up last summer. 

Tame your Tiger. He’s not as fero- 
cious as he looks, And his good will 
pays dividends. 


Q. Whenever friends come over to 
my house, Dad just sits in the living 
room and reads his paper. Other kids’ 
parents quietly vanish when they have 
guests. But it never occurs to Dad that 
I'm old enough to have an occasional 
room. What can 


A. Treat Dad as you'd like him to 
treat you. Keep him briefed on your 
activities at school. Tell him about 
your friends and make a point of intro- 
ducing him to as many as possible. He 
can't conceive of you as an individual 
who is leading a pretty exciting life 
unless you supply him with details. 
Nor can he’ arrange his life to fit in 
with your plans unless you let him in 
on what those plans are. 

If you’re having friends over for an 
evening, give Dad a little advance no- 
tice. Tell him tactfully, “Say, Dad, 

~Skitch and Joe and Bets are coming 
over Tuesday night. I hope that won't 
interfere with any of your plans. I 
told them to hold off until seven-thirty 
because you have to listen to the news- 
cast in peace and quiet.” 

Now that Dad knows your schedule 
for the evening, he may decide to take 
Mom to the movies on Tuesday night. 
And Mom may make a point of having 
some of her wonderful chocolate cookies 
on hand. 


If it should develop that Dad has to - 


write a long sales report Tuesday night, 
better 
Wednesday. 

Maybe your house is a frequent hang- 
out for the gang. That’s grand, but 
youcan’t expect Mom and Dad to go 
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Q. My Kid Brother is out to ruin my tion 
| reputation. He always hangs around and 
be whenever I’m having a party and makes alou 
| annoying remarks about my appearance reall 
ae and the boys I've been dating. And he call 
; seems to make a point looking as drop 
a dirty and tattered as poseble on these T 
7 occasions. I almost wish he'd adopt the hom 
old routine of dickering with my dates livel 
, to pay him 50 cents to vanish. It cog 
wouldn't be half so embarrassing. How 
do you handle such a situation? 
- Practice letting your family pride 
A The Kid Brot be The 
American Girl's No. 1 ally. If yours 
| Maybe you havent been testing 
Maybe you haven't been treating him 
hee as an ally. © out a clean shirt. 
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thing to do. What do other girls do? 


ip the movies every night or to go to 
bed at seven. Work out a compromise. 
Maybe you could entertain your friends 
in the kitchen once in a while. 

If you expect your parents to fall in 
with your plans, give a little attention 
io theirs occasionally. When Dad has 
Mr. Jaffi over for the evening, don’t 
play your Dizzy Gillespie records quite 
so loud. Offer to brew up a little coffee 
for the menfolk about ten o'clock. And 
make an effort to answer Mr. Jaffi’s 
questions with more than monosylla- 
bles. 

If you act as an adult, Dad will be 
quicker to realize how completely 
you've shed your rompers, 


Q. At parties or on double dates, the 
entertainment always seems to take 
care of itself. But when a boy drops 
over to my house for the evening, I'm 
completely at a loss. We don't have a 

room, and I never can think of a 


A. If Josh likes you well enough just 
to drop around in the evening, it’s a 
feather in your bonnet. It means you 
and your conversation rate as fun in 
his vocabulary. 

But it’s true that most teen-aged 
boys find some kind of activity a spur 
to their conversation. So, it pays to 
have a few props up your sleeve. 
Your homemade entertainment doesn’t 
have to be spectacular.-If josh had 
wanted -roller coaster thrills, he would® 
have suggested that you go out in 
quest of an r.c. 

When there’s a lull in your conversa- 
tion, turn on the vic and let Mel Tormé 
take over. Maybe Josh will want to 
dance. Follow up with a raid on the 
icebox, or lasso your man with an 
apron and show him how to make fudge. 
If your brother builds model airplanes, 
drag Josh out to the garage to inspect 
Bud’s workshop. A brisk game of 
gin rummy is always good for an hour 
or so. For laughs, drag out old high 
school yearbooks and hoot at the way 
you and your friends looked two years 
back. One girl we know keeps a collec- 
tion of recent Broadway plays around 
and lures her lads-into reading them 
aloud with her. As a last resort, if you 
really feel there’s safety in numbers, 
call up Stan and Lou and ask them to 
drop around, too. 

The game of party politics begins at 
home. If you can make a twosome a 
lively affair, you'll find yourselt a big 
cog when the gang gathers. 
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reach for it, 


One of the many fine foods 
baked by Nabisco 


One taste of that delicious, golden- 
good Nabisco Shredded Wheat and 
you’re bound to reach for more! It’s 
crunchy — it’s satisfying ... with the 
hearty, he-man flavor of natural 
whole wheat. Enjoy it often with milk 
and fruit, with jam or syrup... 
have it hot or cold! Ask at the 
store for Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat — the original Niagara 
Falls product. 
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still get a perfectly good ice cream 

soda for a dime, I spent my sum- 
mer vacation wandering from coaching 
school to coaching school, 

Know what a coaching school is? It's 
a place — any place — where coaches 
get together to learn how the more fa- 
mous college coaches teach their sys- 
tems of football or basketball. 

I visited about ten of these _punt- 
and-pass factories and met at least 500 
buffalo-shouldered coaches. But one 
fellow kept popping up wherever I 
roamed, It got to thé point where I be- 
gan looking for him under beds and 
between shower curtains. 

Although just a young assistant coach 
at Fordham University, he had a lec- 
ture schedule fuller than a brush man 
(yuk, yuk). He knew his stuff — no 

uestion about it, He described his 
theories clearly and thoroughly. And 
when he had finished lecturing, the 
bloodhounds would surround him and 


We: back in 1938, when you could 


Perfectly Frank 


yelp question after question at him, 

That's how I became acquainted 
with Frank Leahy. In the years that 
followed, we became pretty gdod 
friends, He used to drop into the office 
now and then, and I even persuaded 
him to write two articles for Scholastic 
Coach, the Scholastic magazine for 
coaches, 

I was not the only one Frank im- 
pressed that summer, Carl Snavely, the 
famous North Carolina coach, was an- 
other. When Carl returned to North 
Carolina that fall, he received an offer 
to become head coach at Boston Col- 
lege, He couldn't accept it, but he did 
recommend Frank for the job. 

And that’s how Frank Leahy became 
a head coach, It was a great break for 
both Boston College and Frank, His 
record in the city of the world’s finest 
baked bean is known to all — 20 games, 
19 victories, 

That's when Notre Dame entered 
the picture. The Fighting Irish, hard 
up for a coach, decided that no one 
but Frank would do. Leahy wanted the 
job, too. Notre Dame was the most fa- 
~ ae football school in the land, and 

nk himself was an old Notre Dame 
man, The combination was a natural. 

The rest is history, Frank has now 
been N, D. coach for four years. (He 
spent two years in the armed forces.) 
His record is the best in the land. Look 


at it; 
School Yeor Won lost Tied Pet. 
Boston Coll. 1939 0 .900 
Boston Coll. 0 0 1.000 
Notre Dame 1941 8 0 1 1,000 
NotreDame 1942 7 2 2 778 
NetreDame 1943 1 900 
NetreDame 1946 8 0 1 1,000 
Total a 929 


Some record, eh? What's more, Fra 
is going to keep winning for a long 
time. The Fighting Irish campus is 
alive with giants, and more are coming 
in all the time. They all want to play 
for Leahy and Notre Dame. 

The ‘touchdown professor is a tall, 
handsome guy, as Irish as corned beef 
and cabbage. He was born in O'Neill, 
Nebraska, just 39 years ago. But he 
was raised in Winner, South Dakota. 
At Central High he won letters for three 
years in football, baseball, and basket- 


Here's the way Notre Dame football looks to- 
day. Leahy’s All-American quarterback, Johnny 
Lujack, is shown pivoting in the T formation. 


Frank wavered between turning pro 
fighter or going to Notre Dame, An 
after-dinner talk by N. D.’s famous 
coach, Knute Rockne, decided the issue. 

Frank entered Notre Dame in 1927. 
He was elected president of the fresh- 
man class and playee frosh football. As 
a sophomore in 1928, he got into two 
or three games. The following year he 
was shifted from center to tackle and 
starred on the unbeaten team that won_ 
the national championship. 

A knee injury in 1930 kept him out 
all season. It was the big break of his 
life. He helped Rockne with the line 
coaching and spent as much time as 
possible watching Rockne and his as- 
sistants coach the ends and backs. 

After receiving his degree in physi- 
cal education (1931), Leahy moved to 
Georgetown U.:as line coach. His line 
made such an impression on “Sleepy” 
Joe Crowley, the Michigan State coach, 
that “Sleepy” hired him in 1932. 

When Crowley moved to Fordham 
in 1933, Leahy went with him. There 
he produced the famous Seven Blocks 
of Granite, the line which kept Ford- 
ham from defeat on all but two occa- 
sions in 1935-36-37. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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ETHER it’s Clark Gable taking 
of a “huckster” or a newspaper 
g@mnist berating radio for its soap 

and commercials, radio has been 
ling a terrific panning in the last year. 
¥onies, books, newspapers, and just 
gain listeners have been getting into 
feact. One begins to get the impres- 
ga that radio is a pretty decrepit 
institution . 

Ii fact, radio people have been so 
much on the defensive that the public 
ban the verge of forgetting that there 
geanumber of programs of which the 
inwaves may be proud. In one field 
radio needn't be ashamed. 
Were talking about radio's public serv- 
ie features. Public service includes 
pograms which report, inform, ex- 
pai, discuss, and teach. Such pro- 
gms provide some of the most 
withwhile material on the air. 

While radio’s critics are pointing out 
is shortcomings, we decided to give 
milo a chance to do a little pointing 
itelf—to its best features. We asked 
ch of the four national networks to 

out what they considered their 

public service feature. The net- 
works liked our idea, and they point 
with pride to these programs: 


ABC — Patterned Programming 
Over at the American Broadcasting 
Company, they're going in for “pat- 
teméd programming.” ABC is setting 
aside certain evenings for certain types 
of programs. This means a listener may 
reserve one evening for the bulk of his 
listening and be assured of programs 
t0 suit his taste all evening. For in- 
stance, at present ABC has set aside 
Tuesday night for" “serious listening”: 
88:15 p.m. — Youth Asks the Gov- 
emment. On this informal show, high 
thool students interview a different 
fvernment official each week. The 
teen-agers usually concentrate on quiz- 
ting each guest about the functions and 
Plicies of his particular department. 
8:30-9:30 p.m.— America’s Town 
Meeting. George V. Denny, Jr., acts as 
Moderator on this discussion program 
which features four well-known speak- 
&s who argue opposite sides of some 
timely topic. 
9:30-10:30 p.m. — Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Conducted by Serge Kous- 
sevitsky, the Boston Symphony enters 
its twenty-second season of broadcast- 


(Concluded on page 41) 


You've read the rules. Here’s your chance 
to see them in the movies. Wilson is just 
releasing a new film “Basketball by-the- 
Code,” and it’s a firecracker. Here's a 
30-minute program which takes in those 
key rules and play situations and pre- 
sents them in a manner more entertain- 
ing than your favorite cartoon. Every 
oficial of basketball who's seen it, calls 
it the best ever . . . and you will, too! 


Sports 


Close-up from movie reveals com- 
mon violation. Defense attempts 
to prevent field goal while the ball 
is rin — Violation is com- 
mitted when defensive player hits 
ball as it touches the hoop. 


This picture from the movie shows 
the start of a common (legal) 
screen play. As No. 4 makes a 
quick break, No. 7 screens out the 
opposition, allowing the man with 
the ball sufficient room to shoot 
or dribble. 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co., inc. subsidiary) 


Another typical foul you'll see in 
this movie consists of offensive 
charging. You'll notice that just as 
A shoots, he pushes B away from 
him . .. thus, the foul is charged to 
the shooter and the field goal does 
not count if made. 


Ask your coach to arrange a 
showing for your team. He 


can obtain the film through 
any of the following: 


Executive Officer, State High 
Athletic Association. 


The National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, 7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


The Official Sports Film Service,7 
South rn Street, Chicago 


3, Hlinois. 

= film is endorsed by the 
National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations, and the National 
Basketball Rules Committee. 


S 


“Film jointly sponsored by 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
and General Mills 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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{Save Your Money. 


JAZZ 


Boogie-Woogie Album (Colum- 
bia). If you like it eight-to-the-bar, 
you'll go for this four-diso album fea- 
turing eight b.w. greats, Every style in 
boogie is represented, ranging from the 
classic, deep-rolling bass to the sharper, 
more modern style with its accent on 
melodic line. Top gating (# 
goes to Mary Lou Williams’ Litt 
from Chicago, Mead Lux Lewis’ 
Honky Tonk Train, and Pete Johnson's 
Boogie Woogie, all of which are long- 
time favorites of the b.w. collectors. 
Rated near tops (33) are Jimmy 
Yancey's Bear Trap Blues, James John- 
son's A-Flat Dream, and Ken Kersey’s 
K.K. Boogie. The other two sides — 
Champ Dupree’s Dupree Shake Dance 
and Charlie _ Hastings Street — 
are ane ( 

Unti the Real Thing Comes 

Pag Cover the Waterfront, I Can't 
Get Started, When a Woman Loves a 
Man, He's Funny That Way, A Sail- 
boat in the Moonlight, Summertime, 
and Billie’s Blues (Columbia Hot Jazz 
album). Billie Holiday, Six well-loved 
Holiday numbers cad: two previously 
unreleased sides, Real Thing and Wa- 
terfront. Album was recorded with 
such musicians as Bunny Berigan, Artie 
Shaw, Teddy Wilson, Edmond Hall, 
. C, Heard and Claude Thornhill dur- 
ng the 30's and early 40's. The quality 
of singing varies from disc to disc, but 
on the whole, it is the husky, controlled 
singing that has made Billy famous. 
SWING 

## Holiday for Strings, Estrellita, 
Deserted City, Sweet Sue, Four-Twenty 
A.M., Laura, Manhattan Square Dance, 
and Intermezzo (M-G-M). Dave Rose 
and orch. Pleasant, varied album of 
instrumentals, spotting strings. But the 
whole album may prove tiresome to 
all but Rose fans. 

## Happy in Love and Not Mine 
(Columbia). Eddy Howard and orch. 
A peppy, brassy number coupled with 


a mellow one. 


tt A Little Bit Longer (Colum- 
bia). Dinah Shore. Nice fast tempo, 
well sung. The backing, All My Love, 
is not Dinah’s best. 

+ Bless This House and Help Me 
to Help My Neighbor (Decca). Kenny 


Baker with the Ken Darby Singers. A 
swell job by Kenny, but the chorus and 
orch, overburden the platter. 

## Stranger Things Have Hap- 
pened and Je Vous Aime (Decca). Dick 
Haymes. Clean, straight singing by one 
of our favorite vocalizers, but lacking 
sparkle. 

# Am I Blue and Long Gone 
Blues (Columbia). Billie Holiday, Two 
blues lacking the usual feeling. Billie 
into them. 

Hz Tm Still Sitting Under the 
Anis and When Tonight Is Just 
@ Memory (Columbia). Doris Day. A 
jazzy number and a slow one with 
tasty phrasing and relaxed singing. 


MODERN COMPOSERS 


Grofé’s Mississippi Suite (Colum- 
bia). André Kostelanetz and orchestra. 
Remember Grofé’s Grand Canyon 
Suite? This is the same sort of tone 
poem, and it gets a typical Kostelanetz 


treatment in this album. This kind of 


Hollywood background music strikes us 
as slick, superficial Americana. 

## Brazilian Piano Music (Co- 
lumbia). Guiomar Novaés, pianist. This 
album contains some very pleasant and 
lively selections from the Brazilian com- 
posers Villa-Lobos; Pinto, and Guarni- 
eri. Brazilian music is a combination 
of Indian, Negro, and Portuguese in- 
fluences, and most of these composi- 
tions show a folk song origin. The 


selections from Villa-Lobos are best, 

# Songs of Rudolf Friml (Colum. 
bia). Nelson Eddy with orchestra and 
chorus conducted by Robert Am. 
bruster. These Frim! songs from North. 


west Outpost are p uninspired 
So is Eddy. ad 


Rossini Arias (Columbia), 


ourel, mezzo-soprano, with 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra conduct. 
ed by Pietro Cimara. As you may know, 
the style employed by opera singers in 
Rossini’s day was much more flowery 
and ornate than is employed today, The 
interesting thing about Jennie Tourel’s 
singing of these arias (from Cinderella, 
The Italian Girl in Algiers, Semiramide, 
and The Barber of Seville) is that she 
approximates the style of Rossini’s time, 
Orchestra and recording excellent, 


COURSE IN THE CLASSICS 


Vox has been putting out a special 
series of albums to encourage apprecia- 
tion of good music among young 
people. In each album, a narrated bi- 
ography of a composer is interspersed 
with selections from his best music. 
The albums will particularly please you 
if you are just beginning to do some 
serious listening to music and wish a 
quick survey of a composer's work. (If 
you already know a lot of music, youll 
probably prefer to buy complete re 
cordings of particular works.) We've 
listened to the two latest albums in the 
Vox series, Robert Schumann, His Story 
and His Music and Frederic Chopin, 
His Story and His Music. Both are 
intelligently presented (#+#7). Ar 
nold Moss does the narration, and Max 
Goberman conducts the Vox Symphony 
Orchestra in both albums. Other albums 
previously recorded for the series deal 
with the music of Beethoven, Tchai- 
kovsky, Mozart, and Schubert. 


A “Sharps & 
Flats Special” 


Thom- 
Plow 
That Broke the 
Plains (Victor). 
Leopold Stokowski 
conducts Holly- 
wood Bowl Orchestra. This is what we 
would call excellent Americana. Virgil 
Thomson wrote this suite as back 
music for a documentary film about 
ten years ago. The music has force, 
color, and clarity. Listen, and you'll 
catch a suggestion of the blues, of 
cowboy tunes, and other motifs to re 
mind you of our folk heritage. 
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On the Air 
(Concluded) 


10:30-10:45 p.m. — Labor — U. S. A. 
American labor presents its side of the 
story. The program is shared by the 
AFL, which is currently on the air, 
and the CIO, which begins its  six- 
months’ stint in January. 

10:45-11 p.m. —It’s Your Business. 
Balancing Labor —U. S. A., the U. S 
Chamber of Commerce speaks for busi- 
ness. In January the program will be 
taken over for three months by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


CBS — Views from Abroad 
From its large selection of public 
service features, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System chose its unique show, 
Others See Us (Sundays, 12:30- 
1 p.m.). On this program CBS reports 


’ other people’s opinions and impressions 


of America. 

CBS correspondents all over the 
world send in reports of opinions ex- 
pressed by foreign newspapers, radio 
stations, diplomats, and men-in-the- 
street. 

These reports are condensed and 
presented by Larry Lesueur, CBS 
United Nations correspondent. The 
program is unbiased and presented in 
the best traditions of American report- 
ing. In reporting a particular country’s 
attitude toward our foreign policy, for 
example, CBS newsmen quote from pa- 
pers representing all shades of opinion. 


MBS — The Voice of the People 


Mutual Broadcasting System votes 
for its American Forum of the Air 
(Tuesdays, 10-10:30 p.m.) For nine- 
teen years S. Theodore Granik has 
‘held the gavel” as prominent guests 
have debated current questions on this 
program. 

MBS is now urging all of its member 
Stations to set up their own local 
— to dovetail with the American 

m broadcasts. The plan calls for 
local groups to be given air time after 
the Forum broadcast to discuss their 


views on the week's topic over their | 


loca] stations. 


NBC — On the International Front 


Two programs dealing with inter- 
national affairs were selected by the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

Our Foreign Policy (Saturdays, 4:40- 
5 p.m.) explains how our government's 
policy toward the rest of the world 
affects you. The explanations are 
offered by Government officials, foreign 
statesmen, and U. N. representatives. 

Your United Nations (Wednesdays, 
11:30-12 M.) dramatizes the issues 
which have been debated by the U. N. 


during the previous week. 


A story for young America about 
America’s newest Speedliner—the 


CHICAGO—PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


HIS postwar Hiawatha was 

fashioned for the territory it 
serves. Here are a few of the high- 
lights of this fine train: 

6,000 hp. opposed-piston diesel- 
electric locomotives between Min- 
neapolis and the Pacific North- 
west. 4,000 hp. diesels over the high 
speed water level track between 
Chicago and Minneapolis. 

New electrically-actuated brake 

.8ystem applies all brakes at the 
same time and permits exceptionally 
smooth deceleration. 

New Milwaukee Road-designed 
trucks with bolster springs and 
hydraulic shock absorbers placed 
outside the wheels to reduce side- 
sway and provide added stability. 


P. A. system concealed in air con- 
ditioning ducts permits station an- 
nouncements, description of route 


and entertainment for passengers. 

Equipment includes full Tip-Top 
Grill car with restaurant section 
and lounge...40-seat dining car with 
unusual angle seating . . . improved 
Hiawatha reclining chair coaches 
with extra-large lounge rooms. 

Touralux sleeping cars have long- 
er, higher and wider lower berths. 
These unique cars offer comfort 
and privacy at low cost. Rooms and 
berths are available in standard 
Pullmans with observation-lounge. 

A folder on the Otymp1an Hia- 
WATHA and a handy pocket note- 
book are available on individual 
request. No bulk or class orders. 
Please write to: 


F. N. Hicks 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road 
723 Union Station—Chicago 6, IIL. 


1—Lateral shock absorber. 
2—Hydraulic shock absorben, 
3—Bolster spring. 

4— Equalizer spring. 
5—Equaliser. 
6—Anti-friction bearing, 

7— Brake cylinder. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 
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STRANGER driving across the 

U. S, might get the impression that 

a Mr, Gulf, a Mr, Esso, a Mr, So- 
cony, and a few other fellows own all 
the service stations in the country. 
Surprisingly enough, many Americans 
think the big petroleum companies own 
most of our service stations, This is not 
true. More than nine out of ten service 
stations in this country are individually 
owned and operated businesses, The 
large oil companies supply the petro- 
leum products sold in these stations, 
but operate few service stations them- 
selves. 

No matter what section of the coun- 
try you live in — or would like to live 
in —there’s need for a service station. 
Do you like the idea of owning or 
operating your own business, of meet- 
ing people, or of working with cars? 
If you do, this is a field that employs 
a great many people. 

Two hundred thousand of the 400,- 
000 businesses which sell gasoline are 
regular service stations. The rest are 
grocery stores, garages, and other busi- 
nesses which operate one or more 
gasoline pumps as a sideline. The regu- 
lar stations employ 400,000 workers. 


The Service 


“EVERYBODY'S 
FOOTBALL” 
By Famous Coach and Sports 
Columnist 
sammy Got next to football secrets 
“Best football book thet make Sammy Bough, 
I've ever read Doc Blanchard, Glenn Dobbs 
and other stars so great! 
“s** Better your game, learn the 
rules easily, get a whole set 
of great plays. Lov Little, 
famous Columbia coach who 
wrote the book's foreword 
Sap says “You can coach a team 
APC out of “Everybody's Foot 
ble jootball book bell’. 
ever written ... More than 150 charts and 
nd it 0 illustrations in color by Ted 
Drake; written by Maurice 
Dubofsky, Georgetown U. 
line coach, and Francis Stann, 
Blocked Kick Washington Stor sports col- 
Arms é Hi umnist; complete with dic- 
Megal Use of grams of offensive and 
Beartrap defensive formations; every 
basic play in football; all the 
(lave ules; detailed index; gvar- 
anteed to improve your game 
Crawling or increase your enjoyment 
of football—or your money 
back after 10-day trial! 
Order now from American 
Center Play Publishing Co., 1825 K St., 
Kick Send check or money order 
etc, fer $1.00. 


with Smile 


Garages, stores, and other businesses 
employ an additional 140,000 workers 
who sell petroleum products. 

Another 120,000 workers are em- 
ployed in the distribution of petroleum 
products to service stations. A total of 
1,200,000 workers are employed in all 
phases of the oil business. 


Personality Plus Service 


What qualifications are necessary to 
be a successful service station operator? 
Meet Joe Mills whose station draws a 
steady stream of customers. 

1. Health; Joe has vitality (“bounce” 
to you) and strength. And he needs it 
to change tires and do the thousand- 
and-one service and repair jobs which 
are part of his work. His alert manner 
and ready smile are sure signs of radi- 
ant health. 

2. Enthusiasm: Joe is enthusiastic 
about his work. When he gives a sales 
talk on his tires or, batteries, his eyes 
and his voice reflect his interest. 

8. Good Appearance: Joe’s uniform 
is neat, his hair is combed, and he is 
clean-shaven. His job requires him to 
do a good deal of dirty work, but he 
takes time now and then to wash his 
face and hands. Joe's service station 
is swept, hosed down, and dusted 
daily. 

4. Courtesy: Joe doesn’t overdo the 
“sirs” and “ma’ams,” but his “Thank 
you, Mr. Basket,” to the fellow who 
buys only a gallon of gas is just as 
appreciative as it is when Mr. Krebb 
says, “Fill ‘er up!” . 

5. Ability to inspire confidence: Joe 
knows what he is doing. He is experi- 
enced in salesmanship and making 
minor repairs. This inspires confidence 
in his customers. They trust his advice 
and depend on his work. Joe makes a 
point of remembering customers’ names 
and the conditions of their cars. 


All in a Day’s Work 

' Sale of gasoline keeps the service 
station attendant busiest. But the sale 
of oils, lubricants, and greases is one 
of the best sources of profit. Nearly all 
stations have pit or lift bays for lubrica- 
tion jobs. Since most of this work is in 
the nature of servicing the car, rather 
than in supplying material, the income 
is largely clear profit. 

Most service stations are also 
equipped to handle minor repairs and 
adjustments, to replace worn-out parts, 


Advertising Age 

“Once as a joke, | said, ‘Would you da my 

laundry, too?’ Ten minutes later | had my 
shirts back — waxed and polished!” 


to wash cars, and to sell such acces- 
sories as tires and batteries. 

The number and type of service 
station workers varies with the size and 
type of service stations. Many stations 
have only one or two workers in addi- 
tion to the operator. Larger stations 
may have a number of workers who do 
specialized work. 


What About Pay? 


Union membership, local wage 
scales, and other factors make it almost 
impossible to state a wage scale for 
service station workers for the entire 


» country. Approximate weekly 


rates might run something like this: 
First assistant or shift 
manager $40 to $65 
Lubrication salesman $35 to $45 
Salesman (both day and 
night) $20 to $40 
Car washers, porters, etc. $18 to $30 


Prospects for the Future 


Now that the war is over, will the 
number of stations increase to the pre- 
war peak? Leaders in the industry 
doubt if they will. The trend is toward 
reducing the number of stations— 
consolidating, enlarging, developing, 
and more completely equipping 
existing stations. This would mean that 
each station would be able to give 
more complete service, and each opera- 
tor would be able to make a better 
living. 

If you are interested in service station 
work, why not get a part-time job in 
one of your local stations and see iff 
you like it well enough to make a career 
of it? For more information write for 
these publications: 

1. Prep Magazine (Issue on service sta- 
tions), April 7, 1947. Scholastic Magazines, 
220 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y¥. 10c. 

2. 
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9, Say What’ 


You Please! 


Here at Glen-Nor High School, every 
Friday is set aside for current events 
rams as part of our POD class 
(Problems of Democracy). I am afraid 
that we would be lost without your 
excellent publication. It provides  al- 
most all of our discussion topics. Our 
current events program takes various 
forms — radio “programs, panel discus- 
sions, and town meetings. 
Incidentally, after 1 read my copy, 
my father and my younger sister like 
to read it. Keep up the good work. 


June Bishop 
Glen-Nor H. S., Glenolden, Pa. 


I am a new reader of your wonder- 
ful magazine, and I am pleased to tell 
you how much I enjoy the helpful 
articles enclosed within its covers. I 
think a magazine, to be worthwhile, 
must have variety, and yours certainly 
does. It is educational -as well as recre- 
ational. | hope many more young people 
will learn of it. I know they will like it 
as much as I do. 

G. Ruth Raitto 
Troy (N. H.) H. S. 


Sir: I enclose herewith the sum of 
one shilling as a deposit and the re- 
maining balance I am ready to pay the 
bank at the arrival of the goods. Kindly 
let the goods come to me quickly as 
possible. Please, sir, if I mistake, don’t 
laugh at me, because everything by 
learning. Do not think of varve: I 
am yours sincerely, 

John Abiro 
R. C. M. School, Exbeigen Town 
Warri Via, Nigeria 


We thought our readers would enjoy 
the above letter which we received from 
a Nigerian teacher with an order for 
two dozen copies of our magazine. It 
always pleases us to discover that Scho- 
lastic Magazines have an international 
reputation. Certainly, “one world” will 
become a reality more quickly when 

countries have access to common 
reading matter. 

We would like John Abiro and all 
other readers to know that our editors 
never laugh at anyone whose motto is: 
“Everythinz by learning.” Besides, we 
dare not think how much we would 
“mistake” if we were to attempt a letter 
in the language Which the students of 
Nigeria speak. — Ed. 


- - because oatmeal scores highest of all 
natural cereals in vital stamina elements! 


oes ghysienl STAMINA is every athlete’s chief ally, agree the 
Rugee: s famous coaches! Now here’s exciting news: Simply by enjoy- 
ing delicious Quaker Oats daily, you can help yourself the very 
elements that produce stamina and solid muscle! Oatmeal brings more 
Protein, Vitamin B,, Food-Energy and Food-Iron than any other 
natural cereal. For sparkling viesiicg and all-impor- 
tant stamina, make + Quaker Oats a big part of your 
training program, too 


brand new 1947 
32-page booklet 


Youn” TO STAR IN FOOTBALL” 
SEND NO MONEY! 


Edited by “Fritz” Crisler, Michigan University coach! Special section on punting and 

persing y Sid Luckman,.star of world champion Chicago Bears! Formations, back- 

Id, line and center plays . . . complete with diagrams, by 13 of America’s famous 

coaches. Yours for just one ‘trademark from a Quaker or Mother's Oats package. 
er now! 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT YOURS 
AT SLASHED PRICES! 


Leafiet enclosed with book 
will tell you how to ges 
f ll, basketbal boxing 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Box Q, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me brand new 1947 edition, “How To 
Star in Football”, with enclosed pamphlet on bar- 
gain athletic equipment. I enclose one trademark 
from package of Quaker or Mother's Oats. 
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Robert Walker, Katharine 
in scene from M-G-M's Song of Love 


burn 


SONG OF LOVE (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced and Directed by Clarence 
Brown.) 


The movie makers have found a 
new formula. It’s known as the Song 
Formula, and it is dedicated to elevat- 
ing the musical taste of the American 
public, You've seen it applied before. 

A director said, “Take two parts Cor- 
nel Wilde and two parts technicolor, and 
the public will never forget that Fred- 
eric Chopin wrote a song to remem- 


ber.” It worked. So, next Hollywood 
substituted Jean Pierre Aumont for Cor- 
and beyond doubt that 

-Korsakov composed a song of Sc 
herazade. Now Director 
Brown has ordered, “Take one part 
Katharine Hepburn and one part Paul 
Henreid, and the public will realize that 
Robert Schumann wrote a song of love.” 

The formula has limitless possibilities. 
Offhand, we can contribute to the series 
such dandy titles as Song of Death, 
Song of America, Song of the Kitchen 
Table, Song of the Republicans, etc. 
Surely someone can dig up a composer 
to fit all descriptions! 

But jesting aside, let's cast a critical 
eye at the new formula. We have to 
admit that these forays into the lives 
of famous composers have usually re- 


don't males. Worthwhile, “Save your money. 


How to organize a 


RIFLE CLUB 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
1615 Rhode Island Ave. Washington 6, D. C. 


sulted in good entertainment — princi- 
pally because when Hollywood finishes 
embroidering on the composer's life 
and playing up all romantic intrigues, 
there is always the music. On the musi- 
cal side, these films are dubious only 
because they have a tendency to make 
out various composers to be one-song- 
men, 

The current song story is the biogra- 
phy of one of the world’s most famous 
musical couples, the Schumanns. The 
emphasis in the screen story is on the 
deep love shared by Clara and Robert 
Schumann (Hepburn and Henreid). 
And the camera focuses upon their 
friend, Johannes Brahms (Robert 
Walker) just frequently enough to tan- 
talize the audience's taste for triangle 
complications. 

The most notable weakness of the 
story is that it seems a little lifeless. At 
least the Schumanns’ life here appears 
considerably less exciting than we had 
visualized it (from reading such biog- 
raphies as the recent Florestan by 
Schauffler). Perhaps the scenario itself 
is not to blame as much as the actors. 
Katharine Hepburn, much as we like 
her, seems slightly wooden as Clara, 
and Henreid seems unnecessarily mo- 
rose as her husband. 

The best reason for seeing the film 
is that you will hear some excellent 
music, attractively presented. And as a 
result of your attendance, we suspect 
that the record makers will sell almost 
as many recordings of Schumann's 
“Traumerei” as they did of Chopin's 
“Polonaise in A-Flat” after A Song to 
Remember. However, we hope you'll be 
stimulated to investigate some of Schu- 
mann’s other works, too, 


MWILD HARVEST (Paramount. 
Produced by Robert Fellows. Di- 
rected by Tay Garnett.) 


We had hopes for this picture. We 
had heard that Alan Ladd had tempo- 
rarily abandoned his routine of slug- 
ging it out in Calcutta or in the back 
alleys of San Francisco. He was going 
to be in a film about wheat harvesting 
in the Middle West. There is genuine 
drama in our wheat fields, This film 
shouldn’t have to rely on the fake ex- 
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and complications that exist 
only in a script writer's mind. 

Well, we wish Alan had stayed in 
Calcutta. For the director of Wild Har- 
gest has not only overlooked the possi- 
bilities of a really dramatic subject, but 
he has turned out a film with a very 
distorted sense of values. 

The film is the story of Joe Madigan 
(Alan Ladd), boss of a combine crew. 
The crew is composed of rough and 
ready men who have been in and out 
of scrapes together all over the world. 
They've banded together once more to 
cash in on the “quick money” to be 
made in harvesting wheat. 

Most of the conflict in the film is 
between Madigan and his longtime 
buddy, Jim Davis (Robert Preston). 
Davis is irresponsible and frequently 
rns off on “binges” when thev’s an 
important harvesting contract coming 
up. To add fuel to the flames, there’s 
Dottie Lamour, who tries her charms 
aiterhately on Madigan and Davis. 
(We've occasionally thought la Lamour 
looked pretty silly in a sarong. But cast 
here as the niece of a dour-faced Kan- 
sas wheat farmer, she hits a new low 
in the ridiculous.) 

Once the crew starts rolling across 
the western wheat fields, they discover 
that harvesting is no soft berth. Nor is 
the profit in the work the “easy money” 
they had imagined. They are going to 
have a hard time even making enough 
to pay for their combines and trucks. 
As the crew moves north, things get 
worse. Farmers are reluctant to hire 
their services. The reason is evident 
when it is discovered that Davis has 
been “high-grading” the wheat (steal- 
ing part of each farmer's harvest and 
selling it to the black market). 

To farmers whose livelihood is wheat, 
high-grading is a serious offense. When 

farmers secure proof that Davis has 
been robbing them, the crew want to 
tum Davis in. But Madigan steps for- 
ward and says no. He says a man must 
stick by his buddy no matter what. 
And with that, the crew speeds over 
the state line where they can’t be ar- 
rested, / 

Madigan’s circumventing the law 
might be justified by saying that he be- 
lieved sticking by his friend — even 
when Davis was in the wrong — was 
the right thing to do. Unfortunately, 
our hero isn’t even consistent about his 
code. Shortly before the high-grading 
incident, Madigan tried to kick Davis 
out of the crew for a much less serious 
offense. So, in the long run, his fine 
words about sticking by a buddy turn 
out to be meaningless. Madigan makes 
up*his code as he goes along to suit 
the whim of a moment. That makes 
Wild Harvest a film without ethics. 

All our sympathy went to the wheat 
farmers. The combine crew, supposedly 


the heroes of the piece, show up as 
unreliable drifters who are out for thrills 
and an easy dollar. As a matter of fact, 
these film heroes are no new species, 
They turn up frequently — but usually 
we see them in some exotic or under- 
world setting where everyone else's 


ethics are more questionable than their 
own, When Director Tay Garnett puts 
them against a realistic background and 
casts them alongside hard-working, law- 
abiding farmers, he shows them up in 
their true light. The result is far from 
inspiring. 


The same wires that carry electric 
power can now carry telephone calls, 
too. It’s done with special equipment, 
of course. This new system helps us 
serve people living along power lines 
but far from a telephone line. 


On several ranches in the West, the 


new rural radio-telephones are getting 
their first real “try-out.” With this 
new service, people in out-of-the-way 
places can call each other or any other 
telephone in the Bell System. 


for drilling pole holes. High-strength 
wires that double the distance between 
poles. Special plows that lay under- 
ground wire lines. These are among 
the developments that help us bring 
telephones to thousands of additional 
rural families each month. 


e America has the finest telephone service in the world. Right now your 
Bell Telephone Company is hard at work providing service to everyone 
who wants it and making the service better for everyone. 


(B) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


FREE CATALOG 
for your class or club. 
Ge, Rochester, 


Sell _ your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. We 


highest Bulletne 
Your cards wild- 
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What would You do?... 


1. Nan spent the weekend visiting Arlene, who lives out of 
town. "When she puts pen to paper to say “thank you,” she: 
(a) Sends a bread-and-butter letter to Arlene (b) Writes 
one note to Arlene, another to her mother (c) Sends a 
note to Arlene’s mother. WHICH? 2. During a Paul Jones 
at a school dance, Hal finds himself stuck with Ellen, who 
dances like a pogo-stick. Should he: (a) Make the best 
of it and hey llen’s morale by pretending he enjoys 
dancing with her? (b) Send out frantic distress signals 
to the stag line, behind Ellen’s back? (c) Tell Ellen that 
he’s tired and would like to sit this one out? WHICH? 


QUESTION 


AND ANSWER BOOK 


Answers these questions 
and hundreds of others of 


equal interest and importance 


BOY DATES GIRL answers the questions which beset the 
teen-age set . . . questions on Dating Problems, Parties and 
Dances, Family Relationships, Social Customs, Drinking and 
Petting, Manners and Dress, etc. You have to know these 
answers if you want to have social “savvy” .. . to deal suc- 
cessfully with the problems related to that important incident 
called Boy Dates Girl. And because your whole enjoyment of 
life now and later depends in great measure on your skill in 
human relationships, Boy Dates Girl is a book you can’t 
afford to do without. 


BOY DATES GIRL Question and Answer Book is engagingly 
written by Gay Head, the popular author of the Boy Dates 
Girl column in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES and is delight- 
fully illustrated with nearly 100 amusing drawings. It’s fun 

. it’s big . . . it’s well worthwhile. Order 
your copy now. Price, 25 cents for one 
copy; 20 cents each in orders of 10 or more 
sent to one address. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES: 
«220 East 42nd’Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find........ for 


copies of 1 


A Job Well Done 


A man with a gun on his shoulder 
was walking down the street the other 
day with his dog. An automobile ap- 
proached. The dog ran directly in front 
of the car and was killed. The motorist 
stopped and expressed his grief to the 
owner of the dog. He took a $20 bill 
from his pocket and said: “Here, take 
that. Will that pay for losing your dog?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the man, “Every- 
thing is all right. I was taking him out 
to shoot him anyway.” 

McCall Spirit 


Love on a Budget 


We're told a little tale of how the 
engagement of a very nice couple was 
nearly broken up by a florist who was 
not on his toes. 

On he _ birthday the young lady re- 
ceived a bouquet of roses from you 
know who. She lovingly removed the 
blooms one by one, and then opened 
the little white envelope—just as though 
she didn’t know what it would say. 
Well, this time she didn’t know. The 
message read: “Mac—make it roses, but 
for Pete’s sake, don’t go over $4.50.” 


This Week 
No Offense 


Chinchilla-cheeked Monty Woolley 
was riding in a bus one day when a 
weird little man grabbed the famous 
Woolley beard to steady himself. As 
they kept swaying and twisting, Monty 
became so enraged he couldn’t speak. 
Finally as the bus drew to a sudden 
stop he screamed, “Will you please 
relinquish my beard?” 

“Why?” rejoined the little beardhang- 
er. “Are you getting off here?” 


Jack O’Brien, Coronet 
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just a Girl Who Can’‘t Say No 


A favorite picture star who married 
well—and often—found it expedient to 
£ get a divorce in a hurry. Her lawyer 
> suggested Mexico. “But I don’t speak 
” she protested. “That's all 
right,” said the lawyer. “Whenever 
there’s a pause, all you have to do is 
sy ‘si, si.’ 

shoulder When she appeared in court, the 
the other | whole population of the little Mexican 
obile ap- | yillage turned out to witness the event. 
yin front | There was much emoting and bowing, 
motorist fand the star said “si, si” vefy firmly on 
ef to the [qumerous occasions. Suddenly the 
$20 bill feowd gave a great cheer. “Well, I 
ere, take guess I'm divorced,” she said compla- 1. That next-door neighbor of yours isa = The ice-cream parlor is an ideal idyll 
mur dog?” cently. “Divorced, my eye,” cried her | teothsome Miss, but the way she carries for this type. She can’t tall and eat at the 
_ “Every- pespiring attorney. “You've married on, a guy can’t get e word in hedge-wise. came time. If she dosen't eat, that saves 
him out the mayor!” Well, let's really charm her into silence you coin. If she does, that gives her ample 
Bennett Cerf, Omnibook | t°¢@y—with a handsome Arrow Shirt, opportunity to observe your perfect Arrow 

cCall Spirit - Arrow Tie, and Arrow Handkerchief. Collar and authentic style Arrow Tie. 


Spell Down 


how the “It’s no use,” said the director to his 
uple was | cilleague, “I'll have to get a new typist.” 
who was Pity,” said the colleague, “Miss 
Brown always seemed a nice, obliging 
lady re- sort of girl.” 

rom you “Oh, she’s all that, but she will keep 
oved the interrupting me when I’m dictating to 
1 opened ask how to spell words.” 

s though “That certainly is a great waste ot 
say. time.” 

ow. The ‘I don’t object to that,” explained 
oses, but [ithe director, “but it looks so bad to 
+ $4.50.” [keep saying, ‘I don’t know.’” 


This Week Rotarypep, Frankfort, Ind. 


How fo charm a chick that chatters 


Don’t Think It Hasn‘t 3. Bicycling soft-pedals the conversation. 4. See? When that evening date rolls 


It was one of those exasperating side- | And besides, a little free-wheeling gives around, the gal Bes tallied hereelt out! Mow 
when a ee sd her the chance to see all of that sm-o-o-th you and that Arrow outfit can do the talk- 


. famous {Walk situations when a man and a 


: it. , ee . Arrow Shirt—the way its Mitoga-cut fits ing! MORAL: Silence is golden. Let an 
nself. As ve — directions, it flattors. She’s still talking, but Arrow Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief speak 
z, Monty | ieckeyec to the right, then to the left, | pow she’s talking about you! for themselves. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


’t speak. cyer in an awkward effort to pass 
sudden ach other. When the snarl was finally 

1 please |'aveled, the man politely tipped his AR ROW S HIRTS & TIE S 
Handkerchiefs Underwear + Sports Shirts 
ardhang- a .Z ye. It’s been fun knowing SENIORS Sell your | 


America’s Most Beautiful and 
rien, Coronet Capper’s Weekly Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
writing is a vicious circle,” said 40% 


HANDY HELPER’S 
J INGLE What comes 


‘ree Memory Cai ase with 1 h bet 
it. Scranton 5. Pa And sticks 
“How do you mean?” asked his friend. | qe a a where placed 
“Well, I write the advertisement. BOVS -175 FREE! with might 
Then I get paid for it. Then they print | Send today for new book about and main? 
itand my wife reads it. Then I pay for | “ATOMIC ENERGY” What gives 
it” and “The Wonders of Chemistry” gach Sle 
. Classmate | Also shows how to amaze friends guidin ; mar k 
with Chemcraft magic and do Like ighted 


many exciting home experiments. 


Camouflage Job The Porter Chemical Co., 40 Prospect Ave., Hagerstown, Ma. \ 


Admiral Nimitz, who was much more z 
at home at sea than in politically-mind- ’ ANSPARO 
ed, socialite Washington, was asked Tienes 
how he liked the Capital. Aart Corners sx: 


“It’s tougher than the Pacific.” re- Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. | 
> with complete visibility - removable 
prening Post Eplied Nimitz. “Out there all of your | at will Order of 
a enemi i ifyi i ‘. i A . Co. 


street signs 
after dark? 
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9 Spat for a Champion & 


Team captain . . . and behind in his classwork. His marks 
must improve or he won't be eligible for the big game. 
What a spot for a champion. 

And what a spot for an Underwood Champion! Put this 
speedy portable typewriter on his desk . . . and watch 

the words fly, 

It’s amazing . . . the speed you can develop with a little 
practice. And the Champion inspires better work . . . 

helps you make a better impression on your instructors. 
You'll have more leisure for sports . . . with a Champion at 
your finger tips. You'll win the admiration of friends 
with your legibly-typed letters. You'll develop typing 
speed that will aid you in later business life. 

Dad will consider it a smart investment. Ask him to order 
you an Underwood Champion . . . Now! 


Underwood. TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 


For illustrated, descriptive folder, write to: 


Underwood Corporation. 


Dept. S-2, One Park Avenue New York 16, N® 
Typewriters . .. Adding Machines . . . Accounting Mad 

Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, Toronto, 


Sales and Service Everywhere % 
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RE schools showing more films? Fred 
Bauer of Modern Talking Picture 
vice says, “definitely, yes.” He re- 
wats that schools bought almost half of 
#1560,000 projectors sold last year. Not 
iy that, but film bookings around the 
sumiry have been increasing by as 
much as 200 per cent. Mr. Bauer also 
uysdamage to films is on the decline. 
Nowa film can be expected to survive 
smany as 300 showings. 


Why doesn’t Martha do better work? 
Slane sick? To help you recognize and 
ee ill health among your students 
Memopolitan Life Insurance Co. has 
Semily put out a film and a pamphlet. 
film, Teacher Observations of 
See Children (color, 18 min.), would 
femood for a PTA or teachers’ meeting. 
mam Teachers See, the pamphlet, is 
@utrated with color photographs. Both 
fam Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
HMadison Ave., N. Y. 10. 


Now you can rent Coronet Films. 
g to a release we just received, 
will make all its films available 
selected distributors. The agen- 
Ges are located all over the country. 
For the one nearest you, write Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, 
go 1, Illinois. 


Max J. Herzberg has written another 
Muay guide for Motion Picture Associa- 
im this time on “Unconquered.” Write 
eA at 25 West 43 St., New York. 
Have you seen our “Tools for Teach- 
mon page 15-T? Each week this fea- 
Beme brings you selected lists of resource 
to accompany special features 
mane Scholastic student editions. You 
aml notice that materials appear in ad- 
"ee so you will have time to ask for 
ie aids, If you like “Tools for Teach- 
=, won't you let us know? 


"Should the Government support a 
mational film center,” is a question that 
Congress needs to face when it next 
Cmivenes. For the past few years the 
Library of Congress has collected films 
Rea it does books. The recent appropgja- 
Meuons act stopped this project. At the 
Moment the Library is handicapped 
Men to preserve the 65,000 reels al- 
Nady in its possession. Congress will 
Mave to decide what is to become of 
fis collection. At the same time, the 
Eibrary hopes Congress will consider 
the whole film question. 


Are films any less important than 
books? To Mie books is easy, but 
people who use or study films are 
blocked at every turn by lack of ad 
information and distribution facilities. 

We're taxpayers ourselves, and we 
hesitate to wish more expenditures on 
Congress. But the time has certainly 
come for a national clearing house of 
films and film information. Talk over 
this question in local meetings. and let 
Congress hear your opinions, 


New Releases 


You can get a free filmstrip from the 
U. N., called, The United Nations at 
Work: The Secretariat. First of a series, 
the filmstrip is accompanied by mimeo- 
graphed lecture notes. Write Film Sec- 
tion, United Nations Dept. of Public 
Information, Lake Success, New York. 


March of Time has films on The 
F. B. I., The American Teacher, and 
Germany in its latest Forum Edition 
releases. (See below for a review of 
The Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany.) 
March of Time has also released another 
of its “Specials.” This one, Nobody's 
Children, is on adoption. It illustrates 
both good and bad adoption practices. 


New Films We Have Seen 


Tue Rise AND or Nazi Ger- 
MANY. Prod. and dist. March of Time. 
sd. bé>w. 18 min. Rent from film libra- 
ries; for 3-year period from March of 
Time, New York. The story of Hitler’s 
Germany from the first broken treaty to 
the last stand in Berlin. The second part 
of the film deals with Allied occupation 
of Germany. Good for study of war and 
current problems; condensed history 
gives perspective on Germany. 

Were THree Men. Prod. and 
dist. Nat'l Cooperatives Inc., New York 
11. sd. col. 10 min, Rent or sale. Ike 
and Mike, ordinary people, form coop- 
eratives with other people like them- 
selves, in order to combat high prices. 
The story treatment with amusing ani- 
mation points up underlying reasons for 
cooperatives as cooperators see them. 
Good with high school students after 
preliminary study of cooperatives. 


Scene from There Were Three Men 


9-T 


Off the Press 


The Church Across the Street, by Regi- 
nald D. Manwell and Sophia L. Fahs. 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1947. 258 pp., 
$2.50. 


Improvement of intercultural rela- 
tions rests upon increased understand- 
ing of the family who goes to the 
church across the street. Dr. Manwell, 
a scientist deeply interested in religion, 
and Mrs, Fahs, educational authority 
who has done experimental work on 
religious education, combine their tal- 
ents. They offer a dramatic history of 
religion in terms of leaders who found- 
ed denominations active in the United 
States today. Each biography intro- 
duces key factors in present activities 
and beliefs of the groups chosen. The 
style will capture the interest of high 
school students. It is a worthwhile con- 
tribution to intercultural relations. 


Puerto Rico, Photography by Charles E. 
Rotkin. Text by Lewis C. Richardson. 
U.S. Camera Publishing Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 
144 pp. $3.50. 


The authors have captured the life of 
Puerto Ricans on films and have sur- 
rounded pictures with a text which does 
not mince words abovt the plight of the 
poverty-stricken people. All Puerto Ric- 
ans, say the authors, “are agreed that 
our present colonial status is morally 
degrading, economically untenable, and 
politically in direct contradiction to the 
great spirit of American democracy that 
we so dearly admire.” The background 
for discontent is documented by Mr. 
Richardson, a territory teacher for many 
years. His facts come to life through 
Mr. Rotkin’s camera, which was active 
during his war duty in Puerto Rico. 

The picture is not all black. In the 
section, “Together We Are Solving Our 
Problems,” we see land going to the 
people, new houses being built, indus- 
trialization proceeding. 

Education, says Mr. Richardson, still 
leaves much to be desired. It is compli- 
cated by the requirement that all sub- 
jects be taught in English — a language 
foreign to the populace. 

High school students and teachers 
who desire a critical insight into the 
problems of an American territory in 
the Carribbean will find it in this book. 

— Howarp L. Hurwrrz 


Our Next Issue (November 8): 
Howard L. Hurwitz throws light on 
“What to Teach About Russia.” Olive 
McHugh tells “How to Write for 
Radio.” See also previews of the Social 
Studies and English Teachers’ Conven- 
tions. 
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4 NEW Aids to Learning... 
4 NEW Aids to Teaching.. 


4 NEW | 
EBF ILMS 


films as core curriculum material. 


Or, better still, observe an actual class- 
room showing. Notice the intense interest 
of the pupils as they absorb reliable in- 
formation in an all-absorbing way. Listen 
to their keen observations and eager ques- 
tions leading to further reading and study 
following the film. You will see how 
EBFilms help good teachers become better 


teachers. 


EBFilms are produced in collaboration 
with eminent educators for use by educa- 
tors. They have but one objective: to as- 
‘sist teachers in imparting to students skills 
and facts as well as developing attitudes 
professionally regarded as an integral part 


of the regular school curriculum. 


3 EASY WAYS TO OBTAIN EBFILMS 


Scce any of these new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, and you'll quickly un- 
derstand the success of these classroom 


Teachers’ Choice 


Here’s EFLA again — our list of recent 
16 mm. films evaluated by members of 
the Educational Film Library Association. 
These films have been reviewed by com- 
mittees of teachers and film librarians. 
Their evaluations will lead you to a variety 
of films for your classroom. Of course, you 
will want to preview these films yourself 
before using them, to make sure they meet 
your needs. 

For full EFLA Evaluations (exclusive 
to members) and other information on 
EFLA, you, your school board, or your 
local film librarv may write to Emily Jones, 
Educational Film Library Association, 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Some of these films have been men- 
tioned previously in Scholastic Teacher. 
Their titles are followed by the date on 
which they were annotated. Symbols indi- 
cate recommended grade level: e-elemen- 
tary, i-junior high, s-senior high, c-college, 
a-adult. Distributors are given helow, but 
film libraries will often have prints. 

How a Brit Becomes a Law. Prod. and 
dist. Pictorial Films, Inc., New York City 
sd. bérw. 15 min. Sale or rent. Social stud- 
ies. (i,s) How a bill is prepared, who sees 
it, and what happens to it in order for it 
to become a law. Function of Congres- 
sional committees and legislative and exec- 
utive branches of the Government. 

INVITATION TO THE Nation. Prod. 
Byron, for Washington Bd. of Trade. Dist. 
Am. Film Services, Inc., Wash., D. C. sd. 
col. 10 min. Sale or rent. Social studies. 
(is) George Washington acts as narrator- 
guide on a tour of present-day Washington 
which ties history to the nation’s capital 
today. 

Ir’s Att Yours. Prod. Pocket Books 
Teen-Age Book Show. Dist. Willard Pic- 
tures, New York City. sd. bbw. Sale. 
Books, libraries, reading. (j,s) February 
17, 1947. 

Lever-Ace. Prod. and dist. Shell Oil Co., 
New York’ City. sd. béow. 22 min. Free. 
Science, social studies. (s,c,a) March 17, 
1947. 

Poanp. Prod. Julien Bryan. Dist. Inter- 
national Film Foundation. sd. b&w. 2 
min. Sale International understanding. 
(i,8,c,a) Good story of social, economic; 
and political forces that have created Po- 
land. Points to Poland’s future. For discus- 
sion. Excellent. 

Scenic SwepEN. Prod. Swedish Travel 
Info. Bureau. Dist. Films of the Nations, 
Inc., New York City. sd. bé-w. 22 min. 
Sale. Social studies, travel, international 
understanding. (i,s,c) General travelogue 
from south to north of Sweden with urban 
and rural scenes. Excellent. 

EEDS OF Destiny. Prod. U. S. Army 
Corps, UNRRA. Dist. Films of the 
Nations, Inc., and Ideal Pictures Corp. sd. 
bé-w. 20 min. Sale or rent. Social studies. 
(i8,c,a) Devastation in postwar Europe: 
Shows how governments and specialists c0- 
operated to achieve UNRRA objectives. 
— approach, plea for relief. 


(Continued in November issue) 
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Key to this list: All hours are EST. New programs, **. Music 


in October 


i 


annotated in 


previous issues, *. Grade levels recommended: E (elementary), J — high), $ (senior 


high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Broadcasting Company), CBS 
tasting System), MBS (Mutual Breadcasting System), NBC (National 


@ SUNDAY 


RCOFFEE CONCERTS (J-S-A) 
8:30-9 a.m. ABC Sta 


| TORY TO ORDER (E) 


9:15-9:30 am. NBC Ste. 


lydia Perea writes and tells story for children, 
on three words sent in by listeners. 


*HINE ARTS QUARTET (S-A) 
11-11:30 a.m. ABC Ste. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY REVIEWING 
STAND (S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta. 


national ques- 
McBurney, Deon. of the School of 
tern, director and di b 


5 (Columbia Broad- 
Company). 


SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


ia RESPONSE to demantls for a reliable guide 

to programs of special value to students and 
teachers, Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 network 
features. Four educators comprising the FREC 
Radio Program Listing Service Advisory Com- 
mittee select these programs each month from 
recommendations of the four major networks. 

You will want to supplement this list with local 
programs of equally high merit. 

lf @ program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tran- 
scribe and reschedule it. 

For study guides offered with many of these 
programs, write your local station. 


INVITATION TO LEARNING (S-A) 


12-12:38 pm. Se 
Scholars, critics, and writers will discuss man‘s 
“Pursuit of Happiness” as exemplified in liter- 


cture. aes 19, Leaves of Grass—Walt itman. 
KSUNDAY STRINGS (J-S-A) 
12:15-12:45 p.m. ABC Sta 


AMERICA UNITED (S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC Ste. 


(Representatives of labor, agriculture, and indus- 
try discuss problems facing America today and 
in future. Reprints of d ble. Spon- 
sem: American Farm Bureau An. — 
National Grange, and U. S. Ch of C 


PEOPLE’S PLATFORM (S-A) 

1-1:30 p.m. CBS Sta 
Issues di 
WME FOR REASON (S-A) 

1:30-1:45 p.m. CBS Sta. 


lyman Bryson, CBS Counsellor on Public Affa 
tightens. public pinion on questions of national 
and international scope. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. NBC Se 
Discussions of current IL, 
MHARVEST OF STARS (J-S-A) 
2:30-3 p.m. NBC Ste. 


ERRATA: 
See corrected of The 
| Hour (NBC, Mon., 8:30- Sym- 
phony (ABC, Tues., 9:30- 630 


*CBS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 
3-4:30 p.m. CBS 


*KHOUSE OF MYSTERY (J-S-A) 
4-4:30 p.m. MBS Sta 


, Adventure series shows, and logical 
for h tories that seem 


Roger Elliott, Mys' 
demonstrates natural causes of 
ena. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY (Univ. of Air) (J-S-A) 
4:30-5 p.m. NBC Ste.——T.___ 
Members of the State Department, Congress, and 
the Government discuss our for- 
eign policy. Copies of scripts available. 
X*THE FAMILY HOUR (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD at 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC Sta. 
New Testament stories in dramatized form. Ful- 


*KXTHOSE SENSATIONAL YEARS (S-A) 
7:30-8 p.m. ABC 


pioneer radio 


music ond 
, sets the 
* SUNDAY EVENING HOUR (S-A) 


THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR (J-S-A) 
9:30-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 


11-T 


STORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES (J-S-A) 
11:15-11:30 p.m. NBC Ste 
Under the auspices of the American Historical 

Society, Cesar Saerchinger analyzes the historicol 

significance of events of the preceding week. 


@ MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


*UNITED STATES SERVICE BANDS (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS Sta. a 

MONDAY: U. S. Merchant Marine Academy. 
TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band. 
WEDNESDAY: U. S. Marine Corps Band. 
THURSDAY: U. S. Navy Band 
FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band. 
SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band. 


@ MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


**NELSON OLMSTED (J-S-A) 
9:45-10 a.m. NBC Sta 
Dramatic reading of old and new short stories. 


*FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 
11-11:30 a.m. NBC Sta. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 

Presented with the endorsement of the 
casts of series available from ‘ont ops stations. 


HEADLINE EDITION (S-A) 
7-7:15 p.m. ABC 


Up-to-the-minute — news coverage, fea- 
turing interviews with the day's headliners. Co- 
operative spon 


@ MONDAY 


LIBERTY ROAD (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 


Dramatizations of the rights of men as under- 
stood and practiced in the today. 


“Funny how kids will 
fight over a marble .. .” 


BOUNDARY LINES 


From all sections of the United 
States and from many countries 
in Europe lavish praise is being 
received for this dynamic 
unique color film on race rela- 
tions. 

If you have not already made 
a reservation for this ten minute 
stimulating film for your com- 
munity, MAKE YOUR RESERVA- 
TION TODAY WITH YOUR FILM 
RENTAL LIBRARY. 


International Film Foundation 


1600 Bradway, New York, N. Y. 
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12-T 


IN MY OPINION (J-8-A) 

well-known authors, column! 
CAVALCADE OF AMERICA (5-A) 


6-8:30 p.m. MBS Sta. 
Dramatizations of famous books and American 
folklore, with and sereen stars featured. 
Sponsor: | du t de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
®VOICE OF FIRESTONE (J-5-A) 
6:30-9 pm NBC Ste 


THE TELEPHONE HOUR (J-5-A) 
9-9:30 p.m. NBC Stet 


Denald Vorhees conducts the orchestra with 


THE DOCTORS TALK IT OVER (5-A) 
10-10:15 asc 


leading information on 
te "medical but with 
mater terest 
viewer. Lederle Laberateries, Ine.” 
@ TUESDAY 


WRTALES OF ADVENTURE (Am, School of the 
Ale) 

5-5:30 p.m. CBS Ste. 

Drematizations of great stories, with tolerance 


PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manviacturer and 
save approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern dov- 
ble Commencement Invitations and 
Personal Cards which are priced consider- 
ably lower than other companies. Full infor- 


interrupting class sched- 
ules. We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK or CARD 
CASE GIVEN WITH EACH ORDER. 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., Inc. 
1425 Him Street Scranton 5, Pa. 


goed sportemensh -produets. 1 
Dick—Malvile, Oct. 28, The Secret of 
Fish—Mariorie 


PRONTIERS OF SCIENCE (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. ces 


news of the world, its economic and 
» by Quincy Howe. 


YOUTH ASKS THE GOVERNMENT (J-5-A) 
Washington hildren interrogate members of 
department 


heads, and administrative 
won werk of Government. John Edwards, 


AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p.m, ABC Sta 


Discussion of social, political, and economic is- 
in Americans’ 


BOSTON SYMPHONY (S-A) 
y, conductor, guest conductors, 
AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Ste——___T 
Current national and international issues. Speak. 
ers are tagictatare, officials, business, labor, and 
professiona . whose names are in the 
news. Theodore 


LABOR U. S$. A. (S-A) 
10:30-10:45 p.m. ABC Ste 
Lebo: news, dramatizations and interpretations 


six 


THE VOICE OF BUSINESS (S-A) 
10:45-11 p.m. ABC Sta 


tation by U. 
end Notional A of Manufacturers alter 


@ WEDNESDAY 


WKTHE MARCH OF SCIENCE (Am. School of 
the Air) (J-S-A) 


Dramatizations show how recent inventions Fam of 
our lives. Oct. Whet We Oct. 22. 
Waves; Oct. 29, Toke It Easy 


Sociability Songs 
Contains the Big Favorites that 
to sing . 
pa 224 SONGS—With words and music, Contains: 


12 Patriotic Songs 
24 Stunt and Pep 
21 Human interest 


likes 


. @ tremendous value the money. 


17 Negro Spirituals 
39 Folk Songs 
AND MANY OTHERS 


LOW PRICED — Only 35¢ per Copy 


$28.00 per hundred (not postpaid) 
SPECIAL OFFER To TEACHERS ONLY 


“THe RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK co. 
W. Ninth St., Winona Leke, Indione 


@ sample copy #3 
packi 


Nome 


ng. 


You Teach__. 


City 


State 


Want a network script that fore. 
casts U. S, future through Disney char. ' 
acters? It$ title: “1960? Jiminy Crick. 
ets!” For a free copy write Robert 


Saudek, director, Public Affairs, Amer.) 


ican Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N, Y. 


“Liberty Road” is the new CBS 
Monday American School of the Air 
Program. For a free “calendar manual”: 
listing subjects and dates of 150 sched- 
uled School of the Air programs write 
Robert Hudson, Columbia Broadcasting 
Madison Ave., New 


With funds in hand for FM stations 
No. 3 and 4, Wisconsin sets the pace 
in building state-wide educational radio 
nets, The appropriation of $166,100 in- 
cludes construction and technical op- 
eration costs. 

* * 

“Louisiana State University will be! 
on the air over station WLSU in the 
early fall,” writes Sue Hefley. “This is 
the first educational FM_ station in 
Louisiana. I predict that its operation 
will be a great stimulus to the estab- 
lishment of other stations.” 

* * * 


We saw a loudspeaker of the future! 
at the FMA meeting (Frequency Mod-: 
ulation Association), Built to fit into a 
corner, it uses the walls and floor for a 
sounding board. Dr. Armstrong, in- 
ventor of FM, used it to demonstrate 
the sound most difficult to reproduce - 
the striking of a match, , 


Remember The Eagle’s Brood, the 
fine CBS documentary on juvenile de- 
linquency? You can borrow it now from 
the Script and Transcription Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Education. 


*PAUL WHITEMAN ASSEMBLY (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta 


YOUR UNITED NATIONS (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Stet 
United Nations exploined and clarified; doc: 
mentary, dramatization, and authoritative analysis. 
*INVITATION TO MUSIC (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Stes. 


@ THURSDAY 


*XXGATEWAYS TO MUSIC (Am. Schoo! of the 


Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS 
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@ SATURDAY 


STORY SHOP (E-J) 


9-9:30 am. NBC Sta. T. 
tells well-known children’s 
and sound effects. 


Stories with 


toning for 


) 
5-5:30 p.m. 
sketch 


prominent person 


11:30-12  M. 
of he wes geet 


Greig McDonnell 
music 


PRETEND (E-J) 


MY OPINION (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. C8s 


FAMILY THEATRE (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. 
Dramas based on social and 


occented the war. Plots deve 
motion picture and industries. 


Some os Monday. 
PRESIDENT (J-S-A) 
9:30-10 p.m. ABC Sta____T 


fdword Arnold stars in dramas based on in- 
ddents in the lives of Presidents. Name of Presi- 
det is not revealed until program's end. 


+] HIME STORY OF MUSIC (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. 


lopment of musical forms. Dr. Frank 
Block conducts: Somuel Chotzinoff comments. 


HHOPINION PLEASE (Am. School of the Air) 


+HBURL IVES (J-S-A) 
8-8:15 p.m. MBS Sta. 
Ives the guitar and sings 


west, the West, and New 


THIGHWAYS OF MELODY (J-S) 
66:30 p.m. NEC Ste. 7... 


MEET THE PRESS (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS 


four reporters from nation’s leading newspapers 
in the week's news. 
-the-record material often revealed. Albert War- 
| tom, MBS’ Washington News Chief, moderator. 

Reporters change week to week. 


NBC Sta. 


‘| THE GARDEN GATE (J-S-A) 

9:15-9:30 a.m. CBS Ste———T.__ 

from Nashville, Tom Williams talks about gar- 
amateurs and professionals. 


COFFEE WITH CONGRESS (S-A) 
9:30-10 a.m. NBC 


England. Dick ects quarter provides vocal back- 
grounds, Guest artists. 


THE WORLD'S GREAT NOVELS (Univ. of Air) 


AMERICAN FARMER (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. ABC Sta.___T. 
Devoted to | phases of iculture. U. 
HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. NBC Sta T. 
Information and advice, by drama, on problems 
of home, family, and community. Handbook. 
OUR TOWN SPEAKS (J-S-A) 
2-2:30 p.m. ABC Sta 


Originates each week from a different city or 
town in the U. S. Local pickups from points of 
interest in the town and interviews with local 
personolities. Brief history ,of town 3 


NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR (J-S-A) 
3489 om. 
Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, interviews 


agriculturists; orchestra and soloists. Sponsor: Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company. 


13-T 


COLUMBIA'S COUNTRY JOURNAL (S-A) 
2:30-3 p.m. CBS Ste. 


Don Lerch, CBS Director of Agricultural Broad- 
casts, gives news on agricultural and food matters. 


THE BAXTERS ($-A) 
2:30-2:45 p.m. NBC Sta. 


Dramatizations of problems of home and fomily 
life as portrayed by typical American family. Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers cooperates. 


**NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 
6:30-7:30 p.m. NBC Sta 


Program of standard symphonic music. Arturo 
Toscanini, p + guest directors. 


*HAWAII CALLS (J-S-A) 


7-7:30 p.m. MBS Sta 
*SOUND OFF (J-5-A) 
7:30-8 p.m. CBS Sta. hella 


* CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10-11 p.m. MBS Sta. 


@ Yes, at last, quan- 
tities of the world’s leading 
professional recording discs — 


the finest quality recordin ; 

school use. other means 
can progress be 


Since Audiodiscs were first man- 
ufactured .. . the démand for the 
smaller size blanks, . . suitable for 
educational work ...has exceeded 
possible supply. Bat today, with 
increased production facilities and 
available raw materials . . . these 
fine discs are obtainable throughout 
the nation. 


Leading educators are agreed that no 
other teaching aid equals high fidel- 
ity recordin og in the speech, drama, 
language and music departments. 


more readily determined 
or more effectively demonstrated. 


Audiodiscs and Audiopoints assure 
the very best in life-like reproduction. 
Your Audiodisc recordings 

can be played back hun- 

dreds of times and don’t 


deteriorate with age. 
For further informa- SS 
tion, see your Audio- ES SS 


disc and Audio- 
point distributor 


++. OF write us. 


11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS Sta 
Dramati ions of fairy tales and ori 
if ond “directed "by. ‘Nile 
Cream of Whee! Care 
‘| ADVENTURERS CLUB (J-S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. CBS Sta | See 


from lives of explorers, scien 
tavelers—members of the Adventurers Club 


tists, ond 


Audio Record, our monthl is mailed with- N 

out cost to schools and col. bout the country. f Ss 
Each issue contains articles of interest to > 
school recordists. If your name is not on the Audio SEE “Ss 
Record mailing list, drop a penny post card to... es +k 
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Sound Advice 


Quality in Sound Reproduction 1. 


Ideally, sound reproduction should 
be exactly like the original in every au- 
dible detail, with nothing missing, 
nothing added, and nothing altered. 
Most audio equipment falls short of 
this ideal in all t . It fails 
to reproduce all of the original sound. 


it adds crackles, hisses, pops, hums, 
and rumbles. It distorts the original 
sounds. 

Most louaspeakers and their cabinets 


are too small to uce in the sur- 
rounding air the sound waves near the 
low end of the audible ranges. At the 
same time they are too large to vibrate 
efficiently at the high frequencies. For- 
tunately, speech is intelligible and mu- 
sic is recognizable in spite of the lim- 
itations in most loudspeakers. But 
much of the emotional and dramatic 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p. 
13-T 


( Name on list for free — 


monthly bulletin, Audio 
Record. 


(CD Radio script contest rules. 


BITUMINOUS COAL IN- 
STITUTE p. 16-T 


Free pamphlets on coal 
mining. 

(CO Pertinent Facts About 
Coal. 


(CD Bituminous Coal Mining 
Towns. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA, INC p. 3-T 


(C Information About the 
New Britannica Junior. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA FILMS p. 10-T. 


CO Free list of almost 300 
EBF films. 


MARTIN AIRCRAFT p. Sr- 
19; Jr-17; all other, 19. 


(CO Free copy of How to 
Travel by Air. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
p. Sr-41; all other, 33. 


(CD Folder on streamliner, 
Olympian Hiawatha. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF MANUFACTURERS p. 

Sr-35; Jr-19; all other 27. 

CO Free copy of Who Profits 
From Profits. 


CO List of free films. 


NATIONAL BROADCAST- 
ING COMPANY (insert) 


DC Send additional 
copies of picture story 
insert On the Air for 
class use. 


ples of graduation an- 


THE RODEHEAVER HAILL- 


U. S. ARMY-AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING SERVICE p. 
Sr-33; all other, 25. 


(CD Free Booklet, This Is 
Where leaders Are 
Made. 


WISON SPORTING 
GOODS COMPANY pp. Sr- 
39; Jr-23; all other, 31 


C Information on film: Bas- 
ketball by the Code. 


Oct., 1947 


potency is lost along with naturalness, 

Losing low-frequency sounds means 
the loss of the fullness and power of 
voices and music. Losing high-fre. 
quency sounds means losing brilliange 
and clarity. Some sounds become un- 
recognizable. The jingle of a bunch of 
keys sounds like the clanking of a 
chain. The explosion of the atomic 
bomb at Bikini sounded to radio is 
teners like someone emptying 
dishwater into the kitchen sink. 

To extend the frequency range, work 
can be divided between two loudspeak- 
ers so that each does only the work 
suited to it. Low frequencies are fed 
into a large loudspeaker (called a 
“woofer”) in a large enclosure. High 
frequencies are fed into 
(called a “tweeter”) found in theater 
sound systems and in the more expen- 
sive radio phonographs. 

But the extension of the frequency 
range does not in itself bring about 
naturalness in scund reproduction. In 
fact, a wide-range system will sound 
worse than others if other kinds of dis- 
tortion are not eliminated. For exam- 
ple, if the high-frequency range is ex-! 
tended, noises like the scratch of phon- 
ograph records, the hiss inherent in 
superheterodyne receivers, and the crac- 
kle of static can become much more 
noticeable. If the low-frequency range 
is extended, such noises as the rumble 
of phonograph turntable and the hum 
of an inadequately filtered power sup- 
ply may become annoyingly loud. 

Even if these added noises are ef- 
fectively masked by loud music, other 
kinds of distortion can be more notice- 
able with wide frequency range. Dis- 
tortion can result from the overloading 
of any electrical or acoustical element 
or from inaccurate tuning of radio re-, 
ceivers. You have heard this kind of 
distortion ‘when a person speaks too 
close to a microphone or telephone. At 
its worst it reduces h and music 
toa ing, buzzing, intolerable hash 
of sound. It is present to some extent 
in all audio equipment. 

Designers and manufacturers cat 
keep distortion low by using “oversize 
component parts operated conserva 
tively. Such practices, however, rule 
out portability and low cost. : 

Now, you ask: What good does this 
do to me when I go into a radio store? 
Or when the projector salesman comes 
by? Should I ask if the equipment has 
both a “woofer” and a “tweeter”? Can 
the salesman tell me about range? How 


can I recognize distortion? And what Geogr 


if good quality costs far more than I 


can afford? We will try to answer such} 


questions in this column next month. = 


J. Tempe, 


Audio-Visual Education Committee, 
Brooklyn College. ( 


loudspeaker }' 
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This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teather, 220 East 42nd | helpful: 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. You will receive free aids and product information direct from | Booxs: 
the advertisers. Free Teaching Aids and Products Offered. Ways, Car 
iS). Fox 
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N.B. Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- Bonis (He 
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‘OOLS FOR TEACHERS | 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Our guarantee of individual freedom 
toworship carries with it the obligation 


- ]t protect others in that right. To fight 


intolerance, these references might be 


Historical Uncharted 
Ways, Caroline Snedeker (Doubleday, 
8). Fox Fire, Gertrude Robinson 
(Dutton, 44). Lone Journey, Jeanette 
faton (Harcourt, °44). Tolerance — 
One God; the Ways We Worship Him, 
Florence Fitch (Lothropp, 44). The 
Tree of Life, Ruth Smith (Viking, "42). 
Within Our Gates, McClellen and De- 
Bonis (Harper, “40). 

Pampuitets: They Got the Blame: 
the Story of Scapegoats in ‘History, 
Assoc. Press, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
1. (42). 25 cents. An American 
Answer to Intolerance, (Teachers Man. 


The Newspaper 


American journalism owes much to 
the personalities of the men who have 
built the profession. Here are a few 
excursions into the field: 

Booxs: Autobiography of Wm. Allen 
White (Macmillan, 46). $5.75. Shirt- 
Sleeve Diplomat, Josephus Daniels 
(U. of N. Carolina Press, 47). Home 
Country, Ernie Pyle (Sloane, °47). 
$3.75. Extra!, John McNamara (Hough- 
ton, °45). The Columnist, Charles 
Fisher (Howell-Soskin, ’44). Autobiog- 
raphy of Lincoln Steffens (Harcourt, 
‘31). Boys’ Life of Will Rogers, Harold 
Keith (Crowell, °37). Best Sports 
Stories — 1947, Irving and others (Dut- 
ton, $3. 


For a graphic picture of the map- 
maker’s role in today’s world, explore: 
Booxs: Down to Earth; Mapping for 
Everybody, David Greenhood ( Holi- 
day, 44). Globes, Maps and Skyways, 
Herbert Bauer (MacMillan, ’42). 
Artic.es: “Colonel Who Changed 
Geography,” Sat. Eve. Post, May 18, 
%®. “Looking Down for Results,” 
Christian Sci. Monitor Mag., June 1, 
6. “Postwar Portraits A the U. S.,” 
Nat'l Geographic, July, ’46. 
PampuLets: How to Build Terrain 
Models, No. P296, by U. S. Navy 
(Navexos ) , U. S. Office of Ed., Wash. 


No. 1, rev. ed., 44); We're All Amer- 
icans. (Teachers Man. No, 2, °41); 
both free, Council Against Intolerance 
in America, 17 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17. 
Write also to Nat’l Council of Christians 
and Jews, 381 4th Ave., N. Y. 10, and 
Fed, Council of Churches of Christ, 
297 4th Ave., N. Y., for materials. 

Recorpincs: Roger Williams, 78 
rpm. ($4.50) or 33 1/8 rpm. ($3.50), 
N. Y. U. Film Lib.,) Washington Sq., 
N. Y. 3. 

Firms: Americans All. 16 mm. sd. 
18 min. March of Time, N. Y. 17. 
Rent. The House I Live In. 16 mm. sd. 
18 min. Award Films, N. Y. 18 and 
others. Rent-or sale. Whoever You Are. 
16mm. sd. 20 min. Award Films. Rent 
or sale. A community copes with in- 
tolerance. 


October 27 and November 3 in 
Senior Scholastic, Advanced English 


BustiocraPuy: A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy on Journalistic, Subjects, Year- 
book Ed. (Editor and Publisher Mag.) 

PaMPHLETs: Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism in the U. S. Offer- 
ing Curricula or “Majors” in Journalism 
(45). Free, N. N. Luxon, c/o Ohio 
State U., Columbus 10. Weekly News- 
paper and the Editorial (Bul. No. 1, 
’44). Free, U. of Idaho Dept. of Jour- 
nalism, Moscow. Careers in Journalism, 
L. R. Campbell (’46), Quill and Scroll 
Found., 339 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 
1. $1.25. 

Fums: Picture Paper. 16 mm. sd. 
20 min. Rent or sale. British Inf. Serv- 
ices, New York 20. 


Map-Makers & Map-Making 


25, D. C. Maps and How to Understand 
Them (48). Consol. Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., Bx. 157, N. Y. Free. Construc- 
tion of Map Projections, Hoffmeister 
(46). McKnight & McKnight, 109 W. 
Market St., Bloomington, Ill. 72 cents. 

Maps: Aviation—Set of nine, . $7; 
set of charts, $5; both Air Age Ed. 
Research, 100 E 42nd St., St., N. Y. 17. 
Sea and weather—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., School Ser., Pittsburgh 50, 
Pa. 

Firms: Maps Are Fun. 16 mm. sd. 
col. or b. and w. 10 min. Coronet Instr. 
Films, Glenview, II. 


Comics with a Purpose 


Have you sometimes been discour- 
aged because students preferred 
“blood-and-thunder” books to their his- 
tory or English textbook? 

If you have, here’s your opportunity 
to take advantage of this universal 
trend. Skilled NBC writers have writ- 
ten “On the Air,” a comic book “with 
a purpose.” (See insert in this issue in 
center of magazine.) 

“On the Air” is the story of how a 
radio show is written, directed, and 
— at NBC. Jampacked with in- 
ormation, “On the Air” has lively 
reader appeal. 

Some students will discover by read- 
ing “On the Air” that radio offers 
many job ities for them; 
others will want to their hand at 
writing and directing a radio show for 
a club or assembly program. Students 
with drawing ability may want to draw 
comic strips to illustrate stories from 
history and literature. 

November 3 in 


Lebanon 


The ancient cedars of Lebanon! To- 
day as yesterday they stand amidst 
changing destinies. For Lebanon, see: 

Booxs: Mediterranean Spotlights, 
Attilio Gatti (Scribners, 44). 

ArtIcLes: National Geographic Mag- 
azine—“Syria and Lebanon Taste 
Freedom,” Dec. ’46; “Crusader Castles 
of the Near East,” March ’31; “Road of 
the Crusaders,” Harold Lamb, Dec. ’33. 
Nat'l Geo. School Bul.—“Palestine: 
Arab Shepherds Near the Sea of Gali- 
lee,” Feb. °45; “New Bible Lands 
Railway Strengthens Oil Defense,” 
Oct. 26, "42. “The Arab League,” Vin- 
cent Sheean, Look, Sept. 16, °47. “Sand 
Gets in Your Eyes: Books about the 


Middle East,” Atlantic Monthly, July, 
47. “Great Oil Deals,” Fortune, May, 
47. 


PaMPuHLeEts: Fertile Crescent ('44), 
art in Bible lands. Walters Art Gallery 
Baltimore 1. 30 cents. Islamic Art 
('44), Cleveland Museum of Art, Univ. 
Center Sta., Cleveland 6, $1.07. 

Recorpincs: Jacob and Rachel; Ja- 
cob and Esau. (Living Bible Ser.) 
15 min. ea. 33 1/8 rpm. $4.65. N.Y.U. 
Film Library, Washington Sq., N.Y. 3. 

Fitms: Two Thousand Years Ago. 
Five films on first-century Palestine. 
Each 16 mm. sd. about 20 min. Rent. 
Bell & Howell Co., Chicago 13, Ill. 
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What the men in this photo are “plotting” is—their 
own safety. For this is a “safety meeting” conducted 
by a coal mine section foreman, with his men, to check 
on up-to-the-minute safety conditions. 

Meetings like this are held regularly by all section 
foremen in America’s progressive bituminous coal 
mines. They are just one phase of the never-relaxing 
safety program which has made coal mining now twice 

’ as safe as it was 40 years ago on the basis of man-hours 
worked —and more than four times safer if measured 
in tons mined. 

America’s bituminous coal mines are not only being 
operated with greater safety than ever before . . . but 
through skillful management and huge investments in 
mechanized equipment they are the most productive 
—and pay the highest wages —in the world. 
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Important 


meeting! 


LIVING CoNprTIons of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s bituminous coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses...at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 

* * * 
Write the Bituminous Coal Institute 


ies of useful and aids: Perti- 
acts of use Coal,” “Bituminous 


BITUMINOUS as COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE way PUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICH 
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